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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE general assumption that the Egyptian ques- 
tion has been “‘ settled ’’ is entirely without 


justification. It is based on the fact that Ziwar 
Pasha’s Government have accepted the terms of the 
British ultimatum relating to the protection of 
foreigners in Egypt. This acceptance appears to be con- 
fined to the clauses dealing with the powers of the 
Financial and Judicial Advisers and other foreign offi- 
cials, and it remains uncertain whether Ziwar’s Cabinet 
will recognize the new situation created in the Sudan 
by the expulsion of the Egyptian units, the transfer 
of allegiance of the Sudanese battalions, and the wholly 
irrelevant demand for extension of the Gezira irrigation 
area. In any event, the point of real importance is— 
how much value attaches to their acceptance? The new 
Cabinet is composed of gentlemen of respectable posi- 
tion, but of little or no political influence, and has no 
Parliamentary backing. Two of its members have 
already resigned. Parliament is prorogued, and four 
Deputies are among the persons arrested by the military 
and handed over to the civil authorities. | Moreover, 
there is every reason to believe that the Zaghlul 
Ministry, impracticable and violent as it proved, repre- 
sented the temper of the nation at large. The obstinate 
refusal of the British people to believe that the events 
of the war-years have wiped out whatever gratitude may 
have been felt for good administration in the past, may 
yet cause much trouble. By exciting fears, however 
unfounded, for the security of the water supply, the 
British Goverament have already taken the one step 
more likely than any other to excite the fellahin to still 
more bitter hatred of the British name. 

* * * 


From the Sudan itself comes the news that two 
platoons of the 11th Sudanese have mutinied and have 
been suppressed with bloodshed. The spirit of the other 
Sudanese troops is stated to be good; but the affair 
affords disquieting evidence that the prolonged anti- 
British propaganda conducted from Egypt has not been 
without effect. The necessity for dealing firmly with the 


situation thus created may be fully admitted; it is 
at least arguable that the British Government have 
delayed unduly recognition of the fact that the con- 
dominium had beconie unworkable on-the old lines. The 
question of British interests in Egypt, of the Sudan, and 
of the Nile water-supply, were all expressly reserved 
when the independence of Egypt was recognized. They 
all called urgently for settlement. But by attempting 
to dictate a settlement as part of the reparation exacted 
for the murder of the Sirdar, the Government have 
chosen the method least likely to make that settlement 
genuine or lasting. Further, while British interests in 
Egypt and the Sudan are predominant, they are not 
exclusive, and our determination to regard the problem 
as a purely domestic question will not be without its 
influence abroad. Mr. Spender’s suggestion in the 
‘* Westminster Gazette ’’ that the League of Nations 
should be asked to appoint an independent Nile Com- 
mission on the model adopted for other international 
waterways is an excellent one; but it does not go far 
enough. To deny, on a technical quibble, the interest 
of the League in the general problem, more particularly 
with regard to our status in the Sudan, is to throw grave 
doubts on our sincerity with regard to the League itself. 
* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George indicated the right course in an 
article published by the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’’ last 
Monday :— 


“The appeal of the Egyptian Parliament to the 
League of Nations appears to me,’’ he wrote, “to 
provide a way out of our difficulties, and a way which 
is consistent with our honour, dignity, and interest. 
The trouble so far has come from the refusal of 
Egyptian Nationalism to enter into any binding arrange- 
ment with Britain. Having invited the League of 
Nations to adjudicate on the case, they musi accept the 
award. We have nothing to fear from an inquiry. Our 
real case is irresistible.’’ 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain is no doubt technically justified 
in saying that ‘‘ it is quite clear that what has occurred 
in Egypt does not come within those provisions of the 
Covenant which invite or suggest the interference of the 


League,’”’ but it would, we believe, be a very serious 
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blunder to rule the League out on technical grounds, 
and we welcome Mr. Chamberlain’s further declaration 
that he is authorized by his colleagues 


“ gladly to give the Council of the League any informa- 
tion as to what has occurred or as to the reasons for 
the policy his Majesty’s Government has pursued, if it 
would be of interest to them to receive such an 
account,” 


But it is really to our interest not only to permit but 
to encourage the intervention of the League. The 
important thing is not ‘‘ what has occurred in Egypt,”’ 
but what is to occur there and in the Sudan. If the 
Condominium under existing treaties becomes unwork- 
able, it is vital that we should not appear to act in a 
high-handed Imperialistic spirit, and the best way to 
avoid that impression is to associate the authority of 
the League with any new arrangements that may be 


necessary. 


* * *K 

President Coolidge’s message to Congress follows 
the line that was expected in regard to international 
affairs, except that his renewed appeal to the Senate for 
entry into the World Court is couched, not in positive, 
but in the most guarded of possible terms. The Presi- 
dent, of course, recognizes that this is still the old Con- 
gress, opposed to Court and League alike, On the war 
debts he is as definite as any American could wish. He 
believes it to be for the welfare of the world that “ they 
should be liquidated and paid as fast as possible ’’—an 
assertion of the authoritative view which sufficiently 
explains the activity of the past few weeks in reference 
to the French debt. The President’s declaration on 
armaments is, on the one hand, a wholesome rebuke to 
the militarists of his own party, and, on the other, an 
admission of the important step taken at Geneva this 
year. He is opposed to “ any policy of competition in 
the building and maintaining of land or sea armaments.’’ 
He was looking hopefully towards a second disarmament 
conference under Americaa auspices, but will now 
await the outcome of the European discussions. He is 
in full agreement with Geneva as to the outlawing of 


aggressive war. 
88 * * * 


It has been officially announced that the new 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Great 
Britain and Germany was signed on December 2nd; 
but the text was not to be published until December 5th, 
and the exact terms of the Treaty are uncertain. The 
question of the 26 per cent. duty evidently remains un- 
solved, for a statement has been issued that the prac- 
ticability of some alternative procedure, not involving 
payments by individual merchants, is to be discussed 
between the two Governments, but subject to the pro- 
viso that no modification shall ‘‘ diminish the payments 
to the British Government.’’ On the other hand, the 
Treaty is said to provide for the removal of all special 
restrictions imposed on Germans as ‘‘ ex-enemy aliens,”’ 
in return for most-favoured-nation treatment of British 
goods in Germany, and, particularly, security against 
preferential treatment of textiles from other countries. 
It may be hoped that the removal’of disabilities is com- 
plete. The proposal to allow the employment of 
Germans in British ships has been bitterly attacked ; 
but, as was said by Mr. Cuthbert Laws, of the Shipping 
Federation, in an excellent letter to the ‘‘ Times,’’ 
“‘ Either we are at war with Germany, or we are at 
peace,’’ and the continuance of discriminatory restric- 
tions is wholly irreconcilable with the restoration of 
normal relations. 

* * * 

The latest declaration sent out by Signor Mussolini 

to all Fascist centres confirms the impression of uneasi- 


ness derived from the recent Parliamentary debates. Its 
tenor is to admit the growing unpopularity of Fascismo, 
to insist on the importance of retaining the support of 
all parties sympathetically disposed, and, above all, to 
emphasize the folly of acts of “individual and collec- 
tive arrogance.’’ Unfortunately, Signor Mussolini ap- 
pears to have made no reference to the very damaging 
disclosure of a letter dated March llth, 1924, and 
signed by Signor Giunta, secretary to the party. This 
letter, which has now been published in Rome, directs 
the various Fascist organizations to “ make life impos- 
sible ’’ for the Signori Sala and Forni, and was issued 
as an order from Signor Mussolini himself. The two 
gentleinen thus singled out for persecution were, appar- 
ently, themselves Fascists who had incurred their 
leader’s displeasure. More would undoubtedly have been 
made of the matter had they been members of the 
official opposition. Assuming the letter to be genuine, 
its tendency is significant. No one doubts Signor Musso- 
lini’s general desire for ‘‘ normality,’’ since this is 
obviously his best game; but—‘‘ it is hard for the 
leopard to change his spots.”’ ‘ 
* * * 

Following French recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, a delegation of Russian officials was sent to Tunis 
to take over the interned Russian warships, and this 
step appears to have produced an “‘ incident,’’ the 
details of which are somewhat obscure. The first Paris 
reports were to the effect that Admiral Exelmans, the 
préfet maritime, had refused to receive the delegation, 
on the ground that the native population was restive, 
and the landing of Communist officials was likely to cause 
an explosion. Later reports state that the Admiral had 
resigned his post rather than receive the delegation, 
and that M. Saint, the French Resident-General, had 
been in long consultation with M. Herriot about the 
state of Tunis. What actually happened is far from 
clear; but if Admiral Exelmans really resigned rather 
than receive the representatives of a Government 
recently recognized by his own political superiors, it 
would indicate an extreme nervousness on his part as to 
the loyalty of the native employés in the arsenals and 
naval establishments under his charge. Both for this 
reason and for its effect on Franco-Russian relations the 
affair appears to have considerable significance. 


* * * 


Absurdly as the menace of Communist propaganda 
is exaggerated in this country, there can be no doubt of 
its reality in the States carved out of the old Russian 
Empire, and the judicial measures taken for its sup- 
pression by the Esthonian Government have ended in a 
sanguinary outbreak. Some weeks ago a large number 
of Communists were arrested and brought to trial in 
Revel, and on November 27th it was announced that 
one hundred and fifty perscns had been sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment for sedition. Hardly 
were the trials over before the Communists rose, seized 
the post and telegraph offices, and attacked the Houses of 
Parliament. In the country two railway bridges were 
blown up, and communication between Revel and Riga 
was interrupted for several hours. The latest reports 
show that the Esthonian troops have got the upper hand, 
but only after severe street fighting. The Esthonian 
authorities are convinced that the rising was due, at least 
in part, to Russian incitement, and have sent a strongly 
worded note to Moscow. No doubt, the Soviet Govern- 
ment will repudiate responsibility ; but it seems increas- 
ingly clear that, if they wish to live at peace with their 
neighbours, they will have not merely to disavow but 
to check the activities of the Third International. 
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While legislation for the regularizing of the coer- 
cive measures in Bengal is pending, the Governor has 
been making a series of speeches defending the 
arrests of Swarajists and stating the conditions upon 
which alone the suspects will be released. Those con- 
ditions include the confiscation of weapons and full 
restraint of the men who organized the direct terrorist 
movement. Lord Lytton’s most serious statement was 
that the Government would not produce its witnesses 
before any tribunal unless they could guarantee their 
safety. He added that candidates for membership of 
the Provincial Council had received letters threatening 
them with assassination if they did not withdraw or 
promise to vote as they were told. We hear nothing, 
so far, of the trials beginning, or of the constitution 
of the tribunal. The Bill to extend Lord Reading’s 
Ordinance will be introduced at once into the Bengal 
Council, and the procedure apparently is settled in 
advance. Mr. C. R. Das, encouraged by his victory 
over Mr. Gandhi and the support given to him by the 
Indian Liberals in the recent Bombay conference, will 
mobilize his party against the Bill; Lord Lytton will 
certify it by executive authority, and the trials will 
then proceed without the tribunal’s being hampered by 


the six-months’ limit of the Viceroy’s Ordinance. 
. * * 


Mr. F. W. Wallace, who was chosen by the Dundee 
Conservatives to contest the by-election in their inter- 
ests, has withdrawn in order that there may be a 
straight fight’ between Liberalism and Labour. 
This act of abnegation will not be altogether welcome to 
Mr. E. D. Simon, the Liberal candidate, who indeed 
went to Dundee with the avowed purpose of ending the 
‘« pact ’? between the Liberals and Conservatives in that 
borough. If it takes two to make a quarrel, it takes 
only one to make a pact, and Mr. Simon’s embarrass- 
ment at this Tory embrace shows how absurd it was to 
blame Mr. Asquith and other Liberal leaders for accept- 
ing Tory votes at the last election. Mr. Simon may be 
partly reconciled to his fate by the virulent attack 
which Mr. Wheatley has made-upon him for his efforts 
in the last House of Commons to make that gentleman’s 
Housing Act a tolerable measure. If Labour leaders 
choose to describe a regard for economic necessities as 
‘* mean and cowardly,’’ they must be strenuously 
opposed, and although Mr. Simon is unlikely to make 
concessions to Tory voters, he may not find it disad- 
vantageous to be able to concentrate his attention in 
this contest on Labour fallacies. At any rate, if Mr. 
Wallace’s decision leads to Mr. Simon’s return to Par- 
liament, the former will have done good service to the 


country. 
* * * 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain has made the welcome 
announcement, in a letter to Mr. Seton-Watson, that 
the records of the Foreign Office, which have hitherto 
been open to historical students to the year 1860, will in 
future be available down to 1878. Further, a collec- 
tion of documents bearing on the general European 
situation out of which the war arose will be edited for 
the Foreign Office by Dr. G. P. Gooch and Mr. H. W. 
Temperley. Congratulations on these two steps are due 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who issued the instructions, 
to Mr. Chamberlain himself, and to Professor C. K. 
Webster, who suggested both measures (including even 
the names of the two editors) in an article published in 
Tue Nation of June 21st last. Access to Foreign Office 


documents might well have been extended tothe year 1884, 
but if the date is advanced annually the main grievance 
of historians will have been met. The choice of Dr. 
Gooch and Mr. Temperley as editors of the papers bear- 
ing on the origin of the war will, as Mr. Chamberlain 
says, be ‘‘ the best guarantee of the historical accuracy 
and impartiality of their work.”’ 
* * * 

The action brought by Mr. Robinson to recover 
£125,000 from the Midland Bank, which has been 
absorbing public attention recently, has now come to an 
end with a victory for the bank. Some of the actors in 
the drama are apparently to be prosecuted, so it is not 
permissible at present to make detailed comment on the 
case. There can be no harm, however, in remarking 
that our most imaginative novelists are unable to pro- 
duce a tale of sordid villainy equalling this revelation of 
actual happenings, and that if the poor fellows came 
near to doing so, they would be accused of putting too 
great a strain upon our credulity. Apart from the light 
which it throws upon human depravity, the most serious 
aspect of the case is the impression which it must make 
in Asia and America, To the former continent it reveals 
the fact that its princes are likely to be the chosen 
victims of a swarm of bloodsuckers in Europe; while in 
America, where the trial has been only too fully 
reported, the notion that it gives a representative picture 
of our social life will be difficult to eradicate. It would 
be fair to say that “ Mr. A.’s’’ blackmailers are no more 
typical of Britain than the people who figured in the 
Thaw case were of America, but it is unfortunate that 
thousands of people on both sides of the Atlantic should 
look at one another only through these dirty windows. 

* * 


The long-drawn-out libel action brought by Dr. 
Marie Stopes against Dr. H. G. Sutherland has been 
brought to an end by a majority decision of the House 
of Lords in favour of the defendant. This action, it 
will be remembered, arose out of the allegation that 
Dr. Stopes was “‘ exposing the poor to experiment ’’ at 
her birth-control clinic, and the Lord Chancellor was 
careful to state in giving judgment that the House was 
not concerned with any question as to the desirability 
of the use of contraceptives. Despite this clear state- 
ment, Cardinal Bourne has seen fit to hail the result as 
a ““ great victory gained for the cause of morality,’’ and 
to seize the opportunity for a strange disquisition on 
the subject of birth control in general. 

“It was the belief of all Catholics,’’ he said, “ and, 
he would fain think, of all believing Christians, that the 
practices which Dr. Sutherland had denounced were con- 
trary to the God-given moral law. They knew, moreover, 
because history taught them, that those practices had 
invariably sounded the doom of a nation, and there was 
no question that the present position in Europe of 
France, her constant anticipations of possible attack 
from enemies, and her seeking of guarantees of security, 
arose from the sole fact that in so many cases they had 
abandoned the teaching and practice of the Catholic 
Church owing to the prevalence of those practices.”’ 

It has long been accepted as an awkward fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church is opposed to birth control, but 
it is rather surprising that Cardinal Bourne should use 
such controversial secular arguments in support of that 
view. We should like to ask him if he thinks that the 
high birth-rate, accompanied by a high death-rate, 
which prevails in so many Catholic countries, makes for 
their security; and if he believes that international 
peace would be secured by a great and continuous 
growth of the population in all countries, or whether he 
relies upon the Malthusian checks of starvation, war, 
vice, and disease to keep down the number of human 
beings. 
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THE FARMERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


r [*: National Farmers’ Union has once again 
proved a thorn in Mr. Baldwin’s side. Its 
response to the invitation to participate in the 

Agricultural Conference, which was a characteristic 
feature of Mr. Baldwin’s election programme, is not the 
appointment of representatives but an exceedingly 
peremptory questionnaire. Is the Government prepared 
to subsidize arable farming either directly or indirectly 
by means of a tariff? If so, what is the maximum figure 
to which it is prepared to go? What assurances, finally, 
can be given that the bounty will be permanent, and 
that the unhappy experience of the Agriculture Act 
will not be repeated? The Union, through its President, 
Mr. Ryland, formulates these questions with great pre- 
cision, and demands “‘ categorical replies.’’ It is hardly 
likely to get them. The answer to the third question is, 
indeed, easy enough ; the National Farmers’ Union is in 
as good a position to supply it as the Government. The 
answer is, None whatever. The only possible guarantee 
of continuity of policy in regard to agriculture or any- 
thing else is that the policy should command and retain 
general approval, or that it should at least be very 
difficult to reverse it. Neither of these conditions can 
be satisfied by a policy of open subsidy to agriculture. 
The other questions are precisely those which the 
Government is anxious to avoid answering just now ; we 
are very glad, however, that the Farmers’ Union has 
asked them. Not only the farmers, but the general 
public too have a right to know—in substance—what 
the answers to them are before the Conference gets to 
work. 

What is it that the Government expects the Con- 
ference to do? The Conference is asked to show how 
the arable acreage of the country can be increased by a 
million acres. Unless large subsidies are contemplated 
—indeed in any case—the question is a foolish one. The 
extension of arable farming in Britain is not a problem 
analogous to the extension of cotton cultivation in the 
Sudan, in connection with which it is sensible to define 
a quantitative objective. The arable acreage that is 
practicable—the arable acreage that is desirable—must 
depend mainly on the movements of the world prices 
of agricultural produce, and the effect of every measure 
taken must be subject to that dominating influence. But 
what answer is the Conference expected to return to this 
question? It is hardly likely to say that a million 
additional acres might be brought under the plough 
by improved farming technique, improved marketing 
organization, education, research, and the rest. To put 
the question is to invite inevitably a demand for sub- 
sidies or tariffs. The agricultural industry is asked in 
effect to declare how large a sum it desires from the 
State, and to settle how it should be distributed among 
the various agricultural interests. This is not an invita- 
tion which should be addressed to any industry. It is 
certainly most unfair to do so, unless the principle of 
subsidies is accepted. But is it accepted? It is true 
that a year ago Mr. Baldwin was prepared to subsidize 
arable farming to the tune of £13 millions ; but that was 
as an integral part of his policy of a general tariff which 
was to find the money. The Conservative Press hardly 
encourages the idea that an agricultural subsidy would 
obtain support to-day. The ‘‘ Times’’ on Monday, 
after an eloquent appeal to the urban population to 
‘‘ change their mental attitude ’’ towards agriculture, 
and “‘ to support whatever measures may be agreed upon 
by the farming community as the policy best calculated 
to bring about the revival which all parties are united in 
desiring,’’ wound up by saying:— 

“The farmers themselves presumably have long 
ago given up any idea of emergency measures in the 
shape of subsidies (with their accompanying disadvan- 
tage of State control), but it is not so certain that they 
might not plead for relief in some other form, such, 
for example, as a reduction in the burden of rates,”’ 


‘As rates on an average farm do not now amount 
to more than about 2 per cent. of the total expenditure, 
this does not give the farmers much ground for optimism 
as to the prospects of State assistance. Tariffs are clearly 
tuled out by Mr. Baldwin’s election pledges. If the 
Conference is not to waste its time, it should be made 
clear now whether subsidies are, or are not, ruled out 
as well. 

There is no doubt whatever that they ought to be. 
It is certainly desirable that our agricultural production 
should be as high as economic conditions justify. It is 
exceedingly unfortunate that land which might be culti- 
vated at a profit should be allowed to fall down to grass, 
because the farmer’s confidence has been shattered by 
the experience of the last few years or for any other 
reason. But the notion that an expansion of agriculture 
is such a vital necessity that it would pay us as a nation 
—for this is what a policy of subsidy comes to—to grow 
corn where it can only be grown at a loss will not bear 
serious examination. The policy is sometimes advocated 
as an insurance against famine in time of war. The 
argument might have weight if it were possible for us 
to become self-sufficient as regards food supplies; but 
this is not possible, and any money we can afford for 
war insurance could undoubtedly be spent with greater 
effect in other ways. It is fashionable just now to 
point to the increased employment which an extension 
of arable farming would entail. But again there could 
hardly be a more extravagant way of laying out public 
money available for promoting employment than on a 
subsidy, the greater part of which must necessarily go 
to fields which are already under the plough. 

The demand for subsidies to agriculture arose last 
year as a claim for temporary assistance in an emergenoy 
situation. The farmers had suffered severely from the 
fall in prices which commenced in 1920. Not only had 
they shared with industry all the difficulties of a fall in 
the general price-level. The prices of their products, 
and especially wheat, had fallen seriously as compared 
with general prices. At the prices ruling a year ago 
it was difficult, if not impossible, to grow wheat at a 
profit, and there was no immediate sign of any improve- 
ment in the situation. It was obvious, in these circum- 
stances, that the decline in the arable acreage would 
continue ; but the National Farmers’ Union threatened 
that something much more drastic—a wholesale resort 
to ranch-farming—would happen, unless agriculture was 
helped out of its difficulties. We discounted this danger 
at the time; but the whole circumstances (including the 
passing and repeal of the Agriculture Act) undoubtedly 
lent considerable force to the farmers’ claim for State 
assistance. They did not obtain it. There was no resort 
to ranch-farming. The arable acreage fell somewhat; 
but it is still practically as large as it was before the 
war. The whole problem has since ‘been transformed by 
the recent rise in the price of wheat, which now bears 
substantially its true relation to general prices. The 
special emergency of last year has thus passed away. 
There is nothing whatever to-day to justify a temporary 
policy of subsidy. Subsidies intended to be permanent 
are not practical politics. 

The root cause of the troubles of the farmers during 
the past few years has been the instability of the general 
price-level. This is brought out very vividly in an 
admirable book, published this summer, entitled “The 
Agricultural Crisis, 1920-1923,” * by Mr. R. R. Enfield, 
which ought to be studied by everyone who seeks to 
guide agricultural opinion. Mr. Enfield holds—and 
brings a convincing mass of evidence to support his view 
—that the fall in the relative value of agricultural pro- 
duce to other things, which has placed agriculture the 
world over in such an unfavourable position as com- 
pared with industry, was the direct outcome of the move- 
ment of general prices. For various reasons, the volume 
of agricultural production reacts very slowly indeed to 
price-changes. The boom years during and immediately 





*Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
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‘succeeding the war led to a great increase in the area 
under cereals, especially in the exporting countries. An 
‘excess productive capacity was thus developed, the cur- 
tailment of which, when the slump came, was far slower 
and more painful than the corresponding process in an 
ordinary manufacturing industry. Agricultural prices 
were accordingly depressed relatively to prices in general 
by the prolonged persistence of an excessive supply. The 
history of British agriculture during the last century 
suggests, indeed, very strongly that changes in the value 


of money play a far Jarger part in determining its for-' 


tunes than is commonly realized either by farmers or by 
the general public. It is impossible, for example, to 
explain the contrast between the prolonged agricultural 
depression of the ’eightivs and the marked improvement 
in the twenty years before the war except by reference 
to the gold discoveries in the Transvaal and the conse- 
quent change over from a falling to a rising price-level, 
We think it worth dwelling on these facts, because 
of the bearing they have on the present prospects of 
the industry. A reasonable equilibrium has at last been 
re-established between agricultural and general prices. 
Monetary conditions in the United States make it fairly 
certain that the general trend of prices during the next 
few years will be upwards rather than downwards, what- 
ever the exact monetary policy that we pursue in this 
country. There is therefore every reason to believe that 
the recent improvement in the agricultural outlook will 
be maintained, The chief need of the moment is to con- 
vince British farmers that this is so, to restore the 
confidence which the last four years have done much to 
shatter, not to offer them subsidies which cannot be 
justified to urban opinion, and which must inevitably 
prove precarious. The sooner the farmers realize that 
their industry must stand upon its own legs, and the 
sooner their leaders divert their minds from the political 
agitation, at which they have acquired considerable 
skill, to the problems of organization and marketing 
which call urgently for their attention, the better will 
it be for British agriculture. 





LAND-GRABBING IN KENYA. 


HE worms are beginning to turn in Kenya, as 
anyone may see who will look through a file of 


East African papers—not yet, it is true, the 
inarticulate black worms, who are the worst sufferers 
from the Kenya system of government, but the white 
worms, those white settlers who have at last been shocked 
into protest against the Government’s methods of dis- 
posing of the land and its inhabitants. We say “‘ at 
last,’’ because, although for many years now a small body 
of people in this country have been protesting against 
the way in which the East African native has been expro- 
priated in the interests of wealthy settlers, they have 
received very little support from the white settlers, the 
majority of whom have, in fact, disapproved of this 
policy. Now, however, in two cases of the proposed 
transfer of land by the Government to private persons, a 
quite considerable chorus of indignant protest has been 
raised in Kenya by the white settlers themselves. The 
two cases are worth studying, for they show that the 
iniquitous system of land-grabbing and expropriation 
is still in force. Both of them have been the subject of 
questions in Parliament, but unfortunately neither the 
Members who asked nor the Ministers who answered the 
questions appear to have been in full possession of the 
facts, and they even confused the two cases, which are 
absolutely distinct. 

The first case does not actually involve the expro- 
priation of any natives, but it is extremely interesting 


because the protest by the white settlers against the pro- 
posed land deal has been much louder and more wide- 
spread than in any other case. It is, perhaps, significant 
that those who, it is alleged, would be injured by the 
deal are the less wealthy and fortunate settlers, while 
the gainer would be one of the largest and wealthiest 
settlers in Kenya, the man whom many people regard as 
the ‘‘ Power behind the Throne,’’ Lord Delamere. Lord 
Delamere and his relations have become the owners of 
large areas, running into hundreds of square miles, of 
some of the best land in the colony; he is a member of 
both the Executive and the Legislative Councils. Among 
his possessions Lord Delamere owned 20,000 acres of land 
on Laikipia, from which territory he was to some extent 
instrumental in getting the Masai tribe evicted a dozen 
years ago. It suddenly became known that the Govern- 
ment proposed to give to Lord Delamere in exchange for 
these 20,000 acres 60,000 acres of land to the north 
which had been set aside for a Soldier Settlement scheme 
and had either not been disposed of or had reverted tq 
Government. 

The protests against this deal and against its having 
been arranged in secret became at once so violent that 
Lord Delamere made a public statement. The important 
points in his explanation were the following. He had 
not been present at the Executive Council when the 
transfer was discussed. The transfer had been suggested 
first to his manager by the Government Commissioner of 
Lands. His 20,000 acres was first-class land, ‘‘ too good 
for sheep ’’ ; the land which he was taking in exchange 
“had very little water on it,’’ and was useless. He 
had had very little to do with the exchange, which had 
been negotiated by his manager. 

Lord Delamere’s explanation only increased the pro- 
tests. A Nyeri settler wrote to the ‘‘ East African 
Standard ”’ stating that the land which Lord Delamere 
was giving up was worth 6s. per acre, while the land 
which he was being given was worth 12s. 6d. per acre, so 
that for every 6s. he was receiving 37s. 6d. Mr. W. 8S. 
Bastard, another settler, stated that ‘‘ the block of farms 
Delamere has taken . . . can be made the most valuable 
block of irrigatable land in the Colony.’’ He and many 
others protested at the practice of land being transferred 
by Government in secret and of no public auction of 
lands being held. ‘‘ Not one single farm has yet been 
sold by public auction in Laikipia, W. Kenya, or N. 
Kenya, but under the ‘ Secret System ’ the pick of the 
farms is being taken and the dregs only will be left.’’ 
There were dozens of landless settlers who would be only 
too willing to take up such land as that transferred to 
Lord Delamere, if it were offered for public auction. 

The Nyeri District Committee, a semi-official body 
appointed by Government, joined in the protests, 
but the Governor, Sir Robert Coryndon, stated his inten- 
tion of seeing the matter through, although Lord Dela- 
mere had offered to withdraw. The final word rests with 
the Colonial Office. 

We have given this case in detail, because it throws 
light upon the other—and, we think, more important— 
cases in which the interests of the less wealthy settlers 
are not so directly involved, but in which the transfers 
lead to the expropriation of natives. What makes such 
transfers so easy for the Kenya Government is precisely 
this ‘‘ Secret System ”’ of transfer. Here is a disgraceful 
case which has recently come to our knowledge, and 
which has occasioned some public protests from the more 
enlightened settlers. 

To the north of the 60,000 acres which it is proposed 
to give to Lord Delamere there lies a Game Reserve. In 
the southern part of the Reserve there lives a tribe, 
numbering perhaps 20,000, the Samburu. They are a 
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pastoral people. Our information is that the Govern- 
ment proposed to sell to an influential and wealthy Kenya 
settler a large block of this southern portion of the Game 
Reserve, now in the possession of the Samburu. Part of 
this amiable scheme involved the prevention of access 
by the Samburu to water-supplies which are essential 
to them at periods of drought if they stay in or near their 
present position. So it was also proposed to remove the 
tribe bodily from its land and resettle it on land far 
to the north near Lake Rudolf. Lake Rudolf and the 
surrounding country are notoriously one of the most 
pestilential spots in Africa. To remove the Samburu 
there is simply to decree their extinction. They will be 
perpetually subject to raids from their traditional 
enemies, the Turkana, except in so far as the King’s 
African Rifles can maintain order, and those of the tribe 
and their stock which escape the Turkana will suffer a 
very high mortality. 

The best and most ironical comment upon this pro- 
posed transaction of the Kenya Government may be 
found in the following passage in the Kenya White 
Paper of July of last year: ‘‘ Primarily Kenya is an 
African territory, and his Majesty’s Government think 
it necessary to record their considered opinion that the 
interests of the African natives must be paramount, and 
that if, and when, those interests and the interests of 
the immigrant races should conflict, the former should 
prevail.’’ Clearly the considered opinion of the Kenya 
Government of Sir Robert Coryndon is contrary to the 
considered opinion of his Majesty’s Government on this 
question. Which opinion is to prevail ? 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


HERE was much plain speaking at the meeting of 
T the Liberal Party for the election of a chairman. 
It was conducted in excellent temper, but it left 
nothing wanting on the score of candour. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George by a majority vote is not for 
the session but pending the return of Mr. Asquith, whose 
early reappearance in the House is not improbable in 
view of the widespread feeling that his absence is a mis- 
fortune that transcends party considerations. This 
feeling prevails, not only among the more responsible 
Conservatives, but in very unexpected quarters in the 
Labour Party. Some of the Clydeside men notoriously 
came under the spell of Mr. Asquith’s urbanity and 
spaciousness in the last Parliament, and one of the most 
fervid of them became so attached to him that he openly 
resented any undue interference with him even from the 
Labour benches. The remarkable speech he delivered 
on the night of the Campbell debate—by general con- 
sent the wisest and wittiest deliverance heard in the last 
Parliament—left an impression independent of party 
that the prestige of the House cannot afford so con- 
spicuous an absentee, so long as Mr. Asquith’s health 
permits him to place himself at the service of the nation. 
In the meanfime, the party, having delivered itself of its 
mind on the differences within its ranks, will address 
itself to the Parliamentary situation. Solvitur ambu- 
lando is a good motto in the circumstances, and the 
situation will soon clear itself in the lobbies. 
* aa * 


I understand that the Liberals had the choice of 
three alternatives as to their place in the House—the 


front benches below the gangway, the back benches 
below the gangway, or a solid block next the gangway. 
The selection of the back benches—a choice which was 
made chiefly at the suggestion of Mr. Lloyd George— 
places the party in the position occupied in other days 
by the Irish Nationalist Party. It may have technical 
advantages, but it leaves the party very remote from the 
centre of the stage. 
* * * 

It is to be hoped that the Government will lose‘no 
time in removing the bad impression which has been 
created in Egypt by the reference in the ultimatum to 
the question of the Nile. There should be no delay 
in the appointment of a Commission to deal with the 
subject. It ought not to be a large Commission, and 
as the question is an entirely technical one it should 
be composed of scientific experts. An engineer appointed 
by the Egyptian Government, an engineer appointed by 
the Sudan Government, and a neutral chairman, pre- 
ferably an engineer and nominated by the Council of 
the League of Nations, would constitute a suitable body 
for the task. If the Abyssinian Government could be 
induced to allow the waters of Lake Tsana to be 
dammed and become a tributary of the Blue Nile, the 
whole problem would be solved at one stroke. I under- 
stand that the difficulty in the matter is less due to the 
Abyssinian Government than to the attitude of the 
French and the Italians. If so, it is a curiously short- 
sighted opposition in the case of the French, who are 
as directly concerned as anyone in a favourable solution 
of the matter. The French are deeply involved in the 
industrial finance of Egypt, and they are already con- 
cerned at the serious decline in the quality of the cotton 
crop, which has followed the removal of the British 
advisers from the technical staff in Egypt. That 
deterioration is proceeding at a pace beyond the worst 
anticipations, and unless checked will speedily create 
a grave situation for the fellaheen. This aspect of the 
problem is distinct from the water question, but it has 
an important bearing on it which cannot be a matter 
of indifference to the French, 

* * * 

In reporting adversely on Sir Samuel Instone’s 
scheme for running a service of motor-boats on the 
Thames, the Highways Committee of the London 
County Council have done wisely. Public opinion 
would not have tolerated a proposal which meant large 
public expenditure in the interests of a private under-- 
taking. But the discussion of the matter raises an im- 
portant question which has lain dormant for eighteen 
years, ever since the disastrous overthrow of the Pro- 
gressives at the election of 1907. There was no weapon 
more shamelessly used in that election than misrepre-- 
sentation in regard to the steamboats which the Pro- 
gressives had just placed on the river. Their service to 
the public would have been inestimable: the loss om 
them had been small, and by this time would probably 
have disappeared altogether. But the destruction of 
the service was the inevitable sequel of the victory of 
the Municipal Reformers, and ever since that victory 
the finest highway in London has been wholly unused 
for public traffic and the best playground of the people 
has been inaccessible to the millions who dwell upon the 
banks of the river. Apart from the loss this has meant 
to the pleasurable facilities of London, there is its bear- 
ing upon the great traffic problem of the community. 
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During the last eighteen years that problem has become 
enormously more acute, until now the congestion in the 
main thoroughfares is, during the business hours of the 
day, chronic and intolerable. Some measure of relief 
must soon be found if the activities of life are to be 
pursued with comfort and efficiency. In connection with 
this urgent matter it is inconceivable that the great river 
highway should continue to be wholly neglected. In 
any scheme for solving London’s traffic problem the use 
of the Thames should have an important place. 


* * * 


I hear a good deal of criticism from the professional 
point of view in regard to the wisdom of the advisers of 
the Midland Bank in resting their defence in the Robin- 
son case, not merely on the question of the propriety of 
the Bank’s proceedings, but on the allegation of con- 
spiracy. The reason, no doubt, was that there was a 
suspicion that on the bald facts of the matter the decision 
might have been adverse. It was a reasonable suspicion. 
It has been held that the Bank’s conduct in the affair was 
perfectly in order, but it has come as a surprise to most 
people that a transaction of such magnitude can go 
through from beginning to end with such absence of 
inquiry. It was doubtless to provide against that view 
prevailing that the alternative defence that the Robin- 
sons were engaged in a conspiracy was set up. On that 
issue the jury found for the plaintiff, but the astonish- 
ing disclosures on this aspect of the matter at all events 
served to make a verdict in favour of the plaintiff on 
his claim unthinkable. That there was a conspiracy, 
and a conspiracy of unprecedented impudence and suc- 
cess, has been conclusively revealed, and whatever the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the Bank’s defence, it has 
thrown a flood of light on the underworld of London 
whjch should have salutary results. The moral of the 
case is that the only way with the blackmailer is to defy 
him to do his worst. Very few of that noisome calling 
can afford to come out into the open, and the attempt 
to ‘‘ square ’’ them is nearly always fatal. ‘‘ Mr. A”’ 
was apparently ready to give away half his kingdom to 
prevent the exposure of his escapade, but in the end his 
story has been broadcast over the world, and though his 
identity has not, for ‘‘ reasons of State,’’ been revealed 
in this country, it is by this time known throughout the 
United States, in most European countries, and prob- 
ably in his own. 

* * * 


I do not think Mr. Caradoc Evans can complain of 
his treatment by the undergraduates of Cambridge. It 
is strange that his odious pictures of Welsh life have not 
got him into trouble before. One need not endorse Mr. 
A. E. Zimmern’s panegyric on the Welsh race, whom 
he seems to regard as a sort of Chosen People, to know 
that the besiial life portrayed by Mr. Evans is a mon- 
strous travesty of the truth. There are some things 
which the mind instinctively rejects—and these malig- 
nant caricatures are one of them. It is no unusual thing 
for a man who remembers his childhood with bitterness 
to turn and rend the people who made it bitter. George 
Douglas did so in ‘‘ The House with the Green Shutters.’’ 
But in that sombre and powerful book there was a 
noble indignation and a certain grandeur of motive that 
place it in a wholly different category from that of 
Mr. Evans’s squalid pictures of Welsh life. It is even 
more difficult for a nation to bring a libel action than 
it is to frame an indictment of a nation. If it were not 
so, the Welsh people would have no difficulty in securing 
@ verdict against Mr. Caradoc Evans. 


A. G. G. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

Sm,—Professor Gilbert Murray, with his temperate 
and philosophic mind, is a great national asset. He seeks 
the golden mean. His dream is of a Liberal Party steering 
its bark carefully and successfully between the Scylla of 
revolution and the Charybdis of reaction. Professor Murray 
will always be listened to with attention and respect in any 
college hall, but he shrinks from the hustings. As a mere 
politician I venture to doubt if you can attract a large 
body of voters by appeals to abstract reason, by warnings 
against extremists, and by negative propositions, The Liberal 
Party did good work in the past because it ventured, it 
took risks, it insisted on change. But once it began to 
hesitate, to be cautious, and to falter it was swept aside by 
a movement that was determined to forge ahead and to 
devise more drastic remedies for the industrial and economic 
problems which have assumed proportions that cannot yield 
to treatment by reforms and palliatives on the nineteenth- 
century model. 

Professor Murray, I am sure, thinks the Labour Party 
rude and vulgar, crude in its notions, clumsy in its methods. 
Maybe it is. Our furnace may sometimes be overheated, 
our ardour incautious, our zeal excessive. But the party is 
alive, throbbing with vitality and hot in pursuit of a great 
ideal of social justice. It goes downwards into the heart of 
the real grim problems of the common people and avoids the 
pedestal of didactic abstractions. He makes the greatest 
possible mistake in saying that it is a class party. If it 
were, I and many like me could not be in it. The Labour 
movement is the most comprehensive political movement 
this country has ever seen, and has returned to the House 
of Commons the most representative body of men and women, 
drawn from all classes, sects, professions, and trades, that 
has ever sat in that Chamber. : 

I must resist arguing with Professor Murray about the 
war. But his claim at this time of day that “ the Liberals 
were right” will leave many of his readers speechless. Right? 
What about? Pre-war diplomacy, war diplomacy, peace 
diplomacy? There are already sufficient facts before us to 
show that such a claim is preposterous. 

Mr. John Harris says that he must have been asleep 
when he read my article. He certainly cannot have been 
fully awake when he wrote his letter. He imagines that I 
wrote about “ the super-excellence of the late Government.” 
I did not even mention the late Government. I wrote about 
the Liberal Party. However, his three entirely irrelevant 
questions are easily answered. 

(1) I see no objection whatever to Liberal Imperialists 
joining the Labour Party. Such a change of heart is warmly 
to be recommended. 

(2) The Labour Government reduced considerably the 
armament programme of its predecessors. But it knew that 
better than wresting a weapon from a man’s hand is remov- 
ing from his mind the motive which makes him want to use 
that weapon. Mr. MacDonald’s steps towards European 
pacification were admitted on all sides to be conspicuously 
successful. 

(3) Mr. Harris knows perfectly well that the object of 
the Labour Government with regard to the slave trade was 
to take really effective and not merely spectacular measures 
for its suppression. The publication of certain reports would 
have defeated that object, and I satisfied other members of 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society that the course we pur- 
sued was the proper one, namely, to give our information to 
the Committee appointed by the League of Nations to deal 
with the matter. This did not satisfy Mr. Harris, who, by 
his cheap sneers about “secret diplomacy,” shows that he 
was one of the Liberals who preferred to show their own 
superiority rather than help the Labour Government.— 
Yours, &c., ARTHUR PONSONBY. 


“INSTEAD OF WHICH.” 

Sizn,—A judge, with more force than grammar, once 
observed to a prisoner, “ You are a man of intelligence and 
education, instead of which you go about the country burn- 
ing haystacks ’’! 

Thousands of ardent Radicals, in Liberal and Labour 
camps alike, who have studied Mr, Arthur Ponsonby’s 
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article and Professor Gilbert Murray’s reply, must be won- 
dering why an implacable feud should split the Progressive 
family. Mr. Ponsonby discerns in the Labour movement “a 
sense of service and fellowship ” which the Liberal Party has 
missed. Professor Murray claims for the Liberal Party a 
belief in “the ultimate duty of man to serve mankind” 
which the Labour Party has overlooked. Do they not both 
mean the same thing? Do we not all desire the same things? 
Is not Professor Murray a Socialist without knowing it, and 
Mr. Ponsonby a Liberal without admitting it? Are we not 
all Socialists now? And if so, why are we breaking lances 
on one another’s heads and allowing an electoral minority to 
return a bumper Parliamentary majority? 

If there are real and fundamental differences between 
Liberalism and Labour, let us at least know what they are. 
Professor Murray says there are two main points in which 
the Labour Party seems to us not advanced, but retro- 
grade :— 

(1) ‘“‘ We believe not in the abolition of private property 
or of ‘ capitalism,’ but in the immense moral and vital value 
of private property.’’ 

That Socialism aims at the abolition of private property 
is a widespread Liberal delusion. I must plead guilty to 
having shared it until quite recently, when I read Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s book “ Socialism: Critical and Con- 
structive.’’ Many passages could be quoted on private 
property from this work, which in its moderation, breadth 
of view, and lofty idealism should appeal to all Liberals. 
The following excerpts may suffice. 

“‘The real security of property is when it is held by 
virtue of service. . . . Socialism, by relating property to 
social ends and values, does not destroy but establishes 
it. . . . To talk of abolishing property is folly, and those 


who think that Socialists do so only betray an ignorance 
of the matter.” 


As for “ capitalism,” do not Liberals object strongly to 
the pregent system by which the capitalist after paying 
wages scoops the pool? Do any of us think that capitalism 
provides an incentive to wholeheartea work? Are we not 
all weary of rings and combines, of strikes and lock-outs, of 
slumps and unemployment crises? -Would we not gladly see 
labour hiring capital instead of capital hiring labour? 

I pass to Professor Murray’s second point. 

(2) “ We do not approve of the Trades Unions governing 
the country, on the Australian model, nor do we feel obliged 
to support Trade Union action when we think it contrary 
to the general interest (e.g., in the limitation of output).” 

Upon this hear Mr. Ramsay MacDonald :— 

‘* Who, to-day, for instance, can justify every demand 
that Labour may present, or look with satisfaction on every 
use it makes of its opportunities? I certainly do not, and 
I know of no Socialist who does. . . . Did Socialism only 
mean to put Labour in power so that grouped working class 
in'terests could pursue the same self-regarding policy as 
capital interests have pursued, gloomy indeed would be the 
prospect. . . . Thus it is that Socialism, which frowns at 
Capitalism and would transform it, frowns equally upon 
those in the transition period who use their new liberties 
in the frame of mind of the old order. . . . It cannot be 
over-emphasized that public doles, Poplarism, strikes for 
increased wages, limitation of output, not only are not 
Socialism, but may mislead the spirit and the policy of the 
Socialist movemertt.”’ 

Professor Murray proceeds, “ Liberalism has always had 
two elements in its gospel, Progress and Democracy.” Has 
not Labour? “Liberalism,” he says, “works for Educa- 
tion, for Temperance, for Economy, for justice to foreigners 
and to subject races, for reform of the marriage laws, for 
toleration of new scientific or religious ideas, all of them 
causes highly unpopular with the average uneducated man. 
On all this side of its work Liberalism is likely to find Labour 
not advanced, but backward or reactionary.” 

In truth and in fact, are not Liberals and Labour equally 
sound on every single item in the above category of reforms? 
Are not these causes unpopular with “the average unedu- 
cated man” for the reason that this individual is generally 
a Tory? Is the average Socialist who heckles Liberal 
speakers an uneducated man? 

When, however, Professor Murray dismisses Liberals 
who have passed over to Labour as Vicars of Bray. or a 
“paranoiac fringe,” and summarizes Liberal claims to sur- 
vival by remarking that “in the long run Reason is what is 
wanted,” I feel that he unconsciously proves Mr. Ponsonby’s 
case, For it is not Reason, but a combination of qualities 


(of which Reason is only one, and the greatest of which is 
Humanity) that is wanted to quicken a new birth of Libe- 
ralism. In this respect we have much to learn from Labour, 
and unless we learn it we are doomed. 

It is heart-breaking to see so eager and stalwart a Radical 
as Mr. J. H. Harris cudgelling his brains to excogitate three 
debating points against Mr. Ponsonby, and starting (after 
the manner of debaters) with the false premise that Mr. 
Ponsonby was concerned to prove the super-excellence of the 
late Government—a matter to which the article never even 
remotely alluded. Instead of manufacturing and magnifying 
matters of difference, why cannot we concentrate our minds 
and hearts on points of identity? Why cannot we cease 
bickering, and unite with Labour in a forward movement 
which would smash the preposterous Tory majority to 
smithereens ? 

I am well aware that Labour in office treated Liberals 
in Parliament offensively and contemptuously, but no provo- 
cation is more galling than an attitude of patronizing con- 
descension. We should all forgive and forget. We ought to 
be a band of brothers, instead of which... 

The official Liberal view appears to be that, far from 
attempting any rapprochement with Labour, we should con- 
tinue to go our own way, attempt to raise £500,000 (a sum 
which revives sinister memories), and split the Progressive 
vote at every by-election. No wonder the Tories, having 
assimilated the maxim “ Divide et impera,” are delighted at 
the prospect of a Liberal revival. I venture to urge that 
those will serve Freedom best who reconcile Liberals and 
Labour after an unhappy estrangement, during which 
Liberals have been flirting with Coalition and Labour with 
Bolshevism. Both parties have much to gain from a just 
and lasting union, instead of which . . .—Yours, &c., 


H. D. Rooms. 
December Ist, 1924. 


THE PROTOCOL, 


Srr,—May I advert to Leagueite’s point (paragraph 6), 
raised in your last issue, of an imaginary quarrel between 
States A and B ending in war through the refusal. of B to 
revise a treaty? Your correspondent disposes of your appre- 
hension that in such a case Britain might be called upon to 
take sanctions against A, in spite of sympathy with its cause, 
by adducing evidence to show that such a contingency could 
never arise. This he contrives to do by asserting that since 
“the British Government is a permanent member of the 
Council, and the Council, to give an award or apply sanctions, 
must be unanimous,” the claims of A would receive due con- 
sideration in the terms of the award. A settlement chould 
thus be provided which would prevent A from committing 
“the gross folly of throwing its case away by armed aggres- 
sion against B.”’ 

The above argument is based on the supposition that a 
State aiming at a revision of a treaty and securing no satis- 
faction under Article 19, is then free to avail itself of the 
procedure under Article 15 of the Covenant, whereby the 
Council takes up the dispute and unanimously issues a 
report which becomes binding on the parties. 

The ruling of the first committee on the Protocol, that 
in cases of treaty revision the claimant must be non-suited 
and the claim, rejected in limine by the Council, must cer- 
tainly be taken to extend to this article. This is especially 
clear when it is taken into consideration that under Article 1 
each member of the League agrees to “ give effective guaran- 
tees of its sincere intention to observe its international obli- 
gations.” Action under Article 15 is therefore impossible, 
so that the contingency which Leagueite has sought to dis- 
pose of must still be taken into account. 

A State failing to secure revision of a treaty under 
Article 19—and all are agreed as to the impotence of this 
Article—can only have resort to Article 11, which again, 
according to the opinion of the first committee, ‘‘ confers no 
right on the Council or the Assembly to impose any solution 
of a dispute without the consent of the parties.” Thus, 
by obdurately upholding the letter of a treaty, State B can 
enforce the maintenance of the status quo in defiance of 
League opinion. 

Should A, driven to desperation, now resort to war, the 
Council could not evade the responsibility of declaring it 
the aggressor. Indeed, a refusal on the part of any member 
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to acquiesce in so inevitable a decision would destroy the 
prestige and authority of the League. 

There is therefore no illusion about the risks which 
THE Nation has all along attached to the process of “ closing 
the circle drawn by the Covenant’ without at the same time 
elaborating the machinery for revision of treaties. How 
far, in view of much that is good in the Protocol, such risks 
are justifiable is another question.—Yours, &c., 


Ivor S. CHURCHILL. 
Mayfair, W.1. 
December 2nd, 1924. 


THE PETER KROPOTKIN MEMORIAL FUND. 


Sm,—On February 8th, 1921, Peter Kropotkin died. 
An indefatigable champion in the struggle of mankind 
against every form of oppression and injustice, as well as a 
keen and highly trained scientist, he was as a man remarkable 
for his high moral qualities and his infinite, compassionate 
love of humanity. His wide knowledge and experience of men, 
ranging from the Imperial Court to the barges of convicts of 
which he had sole charge on the River Amur as a young 
officer of twenty, left him simple enough in the best sense to 
become the prophet of a new social order founded on freedom, 
justice, and mutual aid; and his loss is especially great at 
the present moment when not only in Russia is a fundamental 
reconstruction of life in progress, but all the world over the 
ship of civilization is seeking new stars whereby to set its 
course. His books, however, are not mere repetitions of 
abstract doctrine: they are full of practical information, 
suggestion, and illustration, and have a sociological value 
quite independent of his political opinions. 

Peter Kropotkin was a seeker after new paths in all the 
regions of human activity, and though trained at the Russian 
Imperial Court for the career of an aristocrat and an officer 
in a crack household regiment, he gave his entire life in 
service to mankind and science. A thinker and moralist, he 
worked under incredibly hard and often tragic circumstances, 
without funds to buy books, often on short rations, not only 
in Russia, whither he returned in 1917 after 41 years’ exile, 
but also in Europe. In Russia he worked until his very last 
days under difficult conditions upon his book on ethics, in 
which he sought to build up on a basis of mutual aid, morality, 
and equality, without which he believed there could be no 
justice, a gospel of faith in the ultimate happiness of mankind 
which would be a guidance and help to humanity in the great 
upheavals which he saw hud already commenced. 

It is the duty of all to whom the ideals and deeply human 
gospel of Peter Kropotkin are dear carefully to study from all 
sides the great spiritual heritage which he has left. 

We, his contemporaries, must commemorate in a worthy 
manner his memory and preserve everything connected with 
his activities and work. 

With this aim in view, a group of friends, followers, and 
admirers of Peter Kropotkin have decided to establish a 
small fund for the commemoration of Peter Kropotkin’s 
services. Shortly after his death in Dmitroff, near Moscow, 
a similar Committee was formed in Moscow; and the house 
where he was born was presented to this Committee by the 
town of Moscow. In this house there is now a Kropotkin 
Museum, where not only everything connected with the life 
and doctrine of Peter Kropotkin is being collected, but where 
also lectures dealing with varied subjects, scientific and 
moral, are given. Here also the laborious and costly task 
of deciphering and preparing for print the numerous manu- 
scripts left by him is carried on by his widow, Sophie 
Kropotkin. To assist this Museum is one of the aims of the 
group. 

The Provisional group hopes that all those to whom the 
memory and the ideals of Peter Kropotkin are dear, and who 
realize the urgent need in these days of a guiding faith built 
up on a foundation of love of man for man—a love and pity 
for human suffering which can be found on every page that 
Peter Kropotkin wrote—will warmly respond to this appeal. 
We hope that all differences of opinion will be laid on one 
side in the effort to commemorate in a worthy manner a great 
European, an idealist in the best sense of the word, and one 
whose social creed sprang from a passionate desire for justice, 
& conspicuous scientist, and, above all, one of the greatest, 


most warm-hearted and compassionate humanitarians the 
world has ever seen. 
AnNE CoBDEN-SANDERSON (Treasurer). 
15, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. 6. 


Henry W. NeEvinson. JostaH C. Wepewoon, M.P. 
R. B.CunnincuHaMeGranHam. G. P. Goocu. 

G. Bernarp SHaw. H. Sincuarr Lewis. 

H. G. WELzs. EpwWAkD CARPENTER. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Stk,—With Sir Sidney Colvin’s patience, or impatience, 
over my Life of Robert Louis Stevenson I am not concerned, 
except perhaps to deplore his sad infirmity of temper. He is 
good enough to say I treated him with courtesy in my book ; 
and one small courtesy on his part I gratefully acknowledge. 
For the rest, I strained to be courteous to him, not because 
I found him instructive or illuminative on Stevenson—he is 
often egregiously misleading—but because I believe in 
courtesy. Manifestly, Sir Sidney Colvin believes in its oppo- 
site, which, I suppose, is rudeness or insolence. In the article 
in your issue of November 15th, he deliberately set out to 
be offensive—and something more. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners; and if I should here fall into imita- 
tion he is at liberty to construe the lapse as the sincerest 
form of flattery. 

He seems to make a personal grievance of the fact that 
critics of far greater distinction than himself have received 
my book with the most cordial praise. Doubtless, in his 
opinion they ought to have consulted him and ascertained 
his sovereign pleasure before presuming to praise anything 
on Stevenson which he had not either written or inspired. 
My own sins are freely confessed. It was presumptuous and 
‘‘ pretentious” of me to write my biography without his 
sanction or permission. In such matters one is apt to forget 
those who claim prescriptive rights. 

This critic has long posed as the “closest friend ” of 
Stevenson. Yet for all his parade of intimate knowledge he 
suffers from ignorance, or possibly from a perversion of 
memory not unfamiliar to psychologists. In his tedious, pain- 
fully garrulous article on my book, he makes no attempt to 
controvert my facts, save in a single instance, and then un- 
successfully. He avers (citing himself as witness) that my 
account of certain Russian women who made a momentary 
appearance in Stevenson’s life is wrong. If so, then Stevenson 
himself was wrong. But I shall scarcely be blamed for pre- 
ferring the testimony of Stevenson to the bare assertion of 
Sir Sidney Colvin. On other points his accuracy is the 
reverse of accurate. Thus, touching on what I say of 
Stevenson’s early life, he states that I give “ the names of a 
whole string of poor daughters of joy” with whom Stevenson 
had relations. Will he oblige me by stating further where 
in my book the string of names is to be found? In this con- 
nection he kindly quotes what he has himself ‘ declared.” 
‘‘He (Stevenson) had not only the poet’s mind, but the 
poet’s senses; in youth ginger was only too hot in his 
mouth, and the chimes of midnight only too favourite a 
music.” And he adds deliciously, “ I do not know that much 
more need have been said about the matter.” The Grand Cham 
speaks, and the rest should be silence. 

He admits that my account of the Henley quarrel is 
“ detailed and full,” but remarks that in his ‘“‘ view” it is 
“derived from sources much too partial to Henley,’’ and 
consequently ‘‘ quite unjust” to Mrs. R. L. Stevenson. How 
does he know what my sources are? I challenge him to prove 
his “view” or withdraw his imputation of unfairness to 
Mrs. Stevenson. Meanwhile, I stand by my authorities. I 
took scrupulous care to be fair to everybody with whom I 
had to deal. But I seem to recall a passage in which Sir 
Sidney Colvin describes Mrs. Stevenson as something of a 
“she dragon.” Even now he says that Henley succeeded in 
rousing “ the latent dragon in Fanny Stevenson.” I use ne 
such language. But I note with pleasure his present tribute 
to her. ‘‘ Speaking personally,” he writes, “I can only say 
that from first to last she made a friend of me in the fullest 
sense of the word—a sure evidence of a generous nature.” 
That compliment needs no comment. 

He complains that I give few footnotes. That omission 
was deliberate. I did not wish to trouble the general reader 
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with a multiplicity of footnotes, never guessing that Sir 
Sidney Colvin might need them. But I can furnish chapter 
and verse for all my facts and statements—with some inter- 
esting additions if necessary. 

With characteristic airs of patronage, he makes some 
remarks on my style. Though torn from their context and 
therefore robbed of half their value, I am quite content to 
leave the extracts he chooses to the judgment of my readers. 
The British public is fair: not even Sir Sidney Colvin can 
infect it with the virus of unfairness. But I am glad to 
think that the dullest reader would not find in my style the 
slightest resemblance to his. I never fell into the folly of 
taking him for my model, or imagining that his sterile, nerve- 
less, ex-cathedra platitudes could ever be mistaken for the 
excellences of a master. 

In bitter disappointment Stevenson complained of a lack 
of imagination on the part of his correspondent Mr. Colvin. 
It is a defect which time has somewhat painfully emphasized 
in Sir Sidney. As that defect prevented him from under- 
standing Stevenson in some crises of his life, so it prevents 
him from understanding anything written by Stevenson 
which does not conform to his own ipse dico, his own ossified 
prejudices. Equally it excludes him from the ranks of real 
critics. For despite his inflated self-consequence it appears 
he has still to learn the elementary truth that impartiality 
is the first law of criticism. Moreover, he is the victim of 
delusions, and in particular of the grand delusion that he 
owns Robert Louis Stevenson. Of that self-arrogated owner- 
ship he makes the most, and I say candidly he is wise. But 
for his association with the author of ‘“‘ Kidnapped ” he would 
never have been heard of by the great reading public, even as 
a hanger-on to the skirts of literature. Finally, in emulation 
of the valiant Mrs. Partington, he is angrily pushing back the 
rising tide with his puny mop, a frenzied and futile attempt 
which is at once ludicrous and pathetic. 


KING 


~~ TF. 


minister and a good inn. The minister’s name 
was the Rev. Thomas Pine and the name of the 
inn was the ‘‘ Jolly Boatman.”’ 

From the bar window of the ‘‘ Jolly Boatman ”’ 
the church flag-staff could be seen. On the top of 
which on a summer evening a bird settled. 

‘* Poor George Pim be in trouble again,’’ Farmer 
Spenke remarked. 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ said Mr. Truggin, the clerk of Tadnol, 
looking intently at the bird on the flag-staff as though 
he wondered what it was, ‘‘ for ’e be married.”’ 

‘‘ A good wife be a ‘ here beginneth,’ ”’ said the 
farmer. 

‘* But a bad one be a sad Amen,” echoed the 
clerk. 

** Mrs. Pim did tell George she wanted to marry 
him,’’ mildly remarked Mr. Croot, the blacksmith, 
turning to the window, ‘‘ and so I do suppose ’tis all 
for the best.’’ 

‘* ’TNs all for the best to let some folks want,’’ said 
Truggin ; ‘‘ and didn’t I say to George, ‘ Never a peal 
of they ringing bells will I give.for thee’s wedding up 
at church, though had it been thee’s funeral,’ I did 
say, ‘ I would have been more gracious.’ I do believe 
bird on tower be a rook. . . .”’ 

George Pim’s wife’s name was Grace. How her 
parents came to call her Grace no one could imagine. 

She told George she would make him happy. 

She tried to, by beating him. 

George Pim was unfortunate in everything. He 
rarely had enough to eat, he suffered from many ills, 


and always had a cold in his head that made his teeth 
ache. 


i possessed two good things. A good 


He finds that in my book I sometimes fail to make my 
meaning clear to him. I am not responsible for his intel- 
ligence; but I hope this letier is sufficiently plain for his 
powers of comprehension.—Yours, &c., 

Joun A. STEUART. 

Smz,—May I say that I venture to disagree cordially with 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s views on the “ Life of R. L. Stevenson,” 
by J. A. Steuart, in your issue of Nov. 15? The book seems 
to me to bring out in strong relief the element of determina- 
tion and fortitude in Stevenson’s character, and leaves him 
a heroic figure without hiding his weaknesses or stultifying 
the opinion which Edinburgh had of him (and quite rightly 
too) when he was young. The opinion of Stevenson’s literary 
admirers and the opinion of old Edinburgh on Stevenson 
have hitherto been at variance. In the book they are recon- 
ciled.—Yours, &., Atrrep C. Dewar. 
(Captain R.N., retired.) 


“PLACES AND THEIR NAMES,” 
Siz,—In your issue of to-day’s date ‘“P. M.,” in the 
article “Places and their Names,” writes :— 


‘* Why are the names that end in Pool as a general rule 
so ugly—such as Blackpool, Hartlepool, and Pontypool. . ?” 


That the general rule should have been extended to 
Hartlepool makes me suspect that your contributor, in 
common with most Southerners, mispronounces the name in 
question as ‘ Hartle-pool.” 

If the name were written as it is pronounced by the 
town’s inhabitants, viz, ‘‘ Hart-le-pool’’ (and there is 
authority for this in its derivation), perhaps its beauty 
would be admitted.—Yours, &c., 

Henry Morton. 


PIM 


POWYS. 


If ever he earned any money, his wife would 
literally throw it away into the lane, so that George 
had to find it again. 

‘* *Tis very strange,’ blacksmith Croot would say, 
‘‘ that me little dog Tray, that be so tame, should bite 
George Pim.”’ 

Even as a child George had fared no better. 

When he was a little boy he was short-sighted, and 
the girls tormented him. They would lead him into the 
fields and then shout out, ‘‘ Look, George, look, what 
lovely blackberries,’’ and push him into a bed of nettles, 

The boys served him no better. 

One dinner-time Will Harris ran out of school and 
proudly called out, ‘“‘ I do know more than parson, 
I do, for I do know there bain’t nor hell.’’ George 
ventured to remark that he believed very much in Hell, 
and had felt the pit near to him all the days of his life. 

For this heterodox opinion he was stoned down 
the lane... . 

The Rev. Mr. Pine thought suicide a sad mistake. 
If he saw anyone that he fancied might be meditating 
self-destruction he would say, ‘‘ There may be apple 
jelly for breakfast to-morrow.”’ 

Most of all Mr. Pine feared for George Pim. He 
felt that every circumstance of his life drove George on 
to use a tree and a rope. More than all else, Mr. Pine 
knew how sad George was that the people of Tadnol 
despised him. To them George was worse than a worm. 

Thomas Pine considered. He wanted to get the 
people to respect George, he wondered how. When he 
was digging in his garden he got an idea. He would 
make George a king. If the people saw him crowned, 
they would surely make his life more bearable. 

It happened to be an easy matter to crown George. 
Every year at Tadnol manor house there was a féte. 
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And one of the new attractions this year was to be a 
game of chess played with human pieces. Thomas Pine 
had been asked to take one side. He decided to make 
George Pim his king. The queen was to be Mrs. 
Truggin. 

At the inn the talk was all about the coming féte, 
and the game of chess. 

‘Tis a game like draughts,’’ said Farmer Spenke 
to Mr. Croot, the blacksmith, ‘‘ only there be a king 
in en.” 

‘“‘ An’ they do say,’’ remarked the blacksmith, 
“‘ that ’tis George Pim that is going to be so crowned.”’ 

** Queens I’ve heard of,’’ said Mr. Truggin; “‘ for 
my own wife do tell I to walk backwards these days, 
but what be they pawns that children do a-talk of?” 

Farmer Spenke looked for a long moment into the 
deep colour in his mug. ‘‘ Tis my belief,’’ he said 
at length, ‘“‘ that they pawns be the king’s lawful 
children.’’ 

Mr. Truggin looked out of the window at the church 
tower. 

“ Poor George,” he said. 

In the village cottages conversation went on too. 

Mrs. Truggin was ironing her little granddaughter 
Millie’s frock for the féte. Millie was to be a pawn. 

Mrs. George Pim had called in to borrow some 
vinegar. 

‘* *Tisn’t right or proper to make folk’s husbands 
kings,’ Mrs. Pim said crossly. ‘They crowned heads 
never dig no parsnips, and now George be king, who be 
going to clean out pig that parson Pine ’ave give we? ”’ 

Mrs. Truggin said that it was only a game of 
skittles. 

Mrs. Pim grew more angry. 

“T’ll crown ’e when ’e do come home,’ 
and went away forgetting the vinegar. . 

The day of the féte came. The trees were green, 
the summer sun warmed the white clover, and pretty 
frocks were everywhere. The relationship of Mr. Pine’s 
king to the pawns had been explained by Mr. Truggin 
to everyone who asked him about it. All the chess 
pieces were dressed in fitting costume, and everyone was 
glad that the day had come. . 

When the hour drew near for commencing, George 
Pim could not be found. Thomas Pine searched every- 
where, and at last discovered his king hiding in some 
dark bushes. 

“He was ashamed,’”’ George said, “to take so 
exalted a position, because that very morning his wife 
had beaten him.”’ 

Mr. Pine crowned George, and led him to his place. 
All the little children shouted, “’Tis George Pim that 
be king! ” 

Everyone was there with the exception of Mrs. Pim. 
She nursed her anger against her husband at home. 
Because the sun shone through her window she drew 
the curtain. When a knock came at her door, Mrs. 
Pim opened it sulkily. 

Millie, dressed as a dainty young pawn, had brought 
a message from Thomas Pine—that the game was just 
going to begin, and he hoped Mrs. Pim would come to 
see her husband with his crown on. 

“ Please do come, Mrs. Pim,” said Millie. 

Mrs. Pim shut the door in Millie’s face. “ I’ll 
crown ’e,” she shouted through the keyhole, “ when 
evening do come.” 

While Mr. Pine was considering his first move, 
Truggin the clerk walked slowly up to the king and 
remarked: “’Tis well thee be a king, neighbour, for 
thee’s family be numerous.” 


? 


she said, 


At the same time Farmer Spenke came to Queen 
Truggin and said: “ Your husband be a quiet one, bain’t 
’e? ” 

Mrs. Truggin was too good a queen to reply. 

Mr. Thomas Pine was nervous. He felt that if any- 
thing went wrong with the game his king would be 
blamed for it. The moves had been all arranged before- 
hand, but he had forgotten what they were. He began 
badly, and with the glory of victory in his heart, his 
opponent checkmated King George in the sixth move. 

When the pieces were rearranged, George Pim was 
missing. 

Millie said he had limped away towards the pond. 

‘‘To throw himself into water, very like,’’ said 
Mr. Truggin carelessly. 

Mr. Pine ran to the pond, but, as George was not 
there, he supposed he had gone home. 

Mr. Pine followed. 

Near to Pim’s cottage he stopped and listened. 

“You be a crowned king, be thee?” a voice shouted. 
‘‘ Then come in ’ere and I’ll beat thee into thee’s king- 
Gas os” 

Soon after the féte George Pim was taken seriously 
ill. He had found kingly robes more draughty than 
corduroy. 

Mr. Pine did what he could for him, but the doctor 
said that his days were numbered. 

George lay very quietly in his bed, his wife had 
gone away on a visit. ‘‘ She could not bear the sight of 
him,” she said. 

At the Inn, Mr. Truggin remarked: “ Poor George, 
’e were kind-hearted, ’e would move a worm from’s path 
sooner than tread on en.” 

“?Tis strange,” said Farmer Spenke, “for folk 
never minded George same as ’e minded they soft 
worms.”’ 

During George Pim’s last night upon earth, Thomas 
Pine sat beside him, waiting for the end. George’s lips 
meved. Mr. Pine leant over him. 

“I do mind my crown,” he said faintly, “ ’twas a 
pretty one . . . ’twas something to have lived to wear 
a crown.” 

Mr. Pine held the dying man’s hand. 

“T be ashamed of losing my crown so sdon,” said 
George. 

“In a little while you will be wearing another,” 
s:id Thomas Pine suitably. 

‘* Blessed if Truggin bain’t a-ringing of they bells,”’ 
remarked Farmer Spenke to Blacksmith Croot before 
the funeral, to which they were going as bearers. 





THE OVER-PRODUCTION OF BOOKS. 
By STANLEY UNWIN. 


7 EWER and Better Books’’ is one of those 
F American slogans that sound so well, but 
upon examination mean so little. If the 
phrase were ‘‘ Fewer and Better Novels,’’ which is what 
many people intend, there would be a good deal to be 
said for it, except that it is not usually the best, novels 
which are most wanted by the public. ‘‘ Fewer duds 
and more best-sellers ’’ is the interpretation that many 
in the book trade would give, but that, again, would 
lead us away from rather than towards the production 
of good literature. 

What are the facts upon which this cry of over- 
production rests? What vast increase in output is 
responsible for the outcry? The answer will surprise 
many who ought to know better. Fewer books were 
published during the five years ending December 31st, 
1923 (7.e., since the war was over), than during the 
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five years ending December 31st, 1913. The statistics 
are readily available in the columns of the ‘‘ Publishers’ 
Circular ’’ for those who like figures, and I do not pro- 
pose to quote them. The fact remains that even in 
1923—a prolific year—fewer new books were issued than 
in 1913. And this is the more remarkable on closer 
investigation, because the 1923 figures are swollen by 
the books on the many new subjects that have arisen or 
come to the front since 1913. There is the vast literature 
on both wireless and relativity, to mention but two. 
The very diversity of the subjects in which people are 
interested helps to create the problem, and represents 
an important factor which those who call for fewer 
books are apt to overlook. Many of us have never suc- 
ceeded in reading a book on relativity from cover to 
cover ; more have never attempted the feat; but is that 
any reason why those who want books on relativity, or 
any other subject under the sun, should not have them? 

Is it not well that anyone who feels he has a contri- 
bution to make to the common stock of knowledge should 
be as free as possible to make it? That new ideas should 
be given full consideration? In a tree, is it not a sign 
of vitality that it sends out endless shoots that ultimately 
achieve no apparent purpose? 

All this brings me to the really unwanted books. 
Most of them are published at the author’s expense, 
or ‘‘ on commission,’’ as it is generally called, and this 
accounts for the usual condemnation as a class of all 
books published on commission. Certain old-fashioned 
publishers even boast that they never publish anything 
on commission, probably forgetting that some of the 
most distinguished authors take the very sensible line 
that they do not require any publisher to finance them, 
and prefer to pay the publisher for whatever services 
they do desire him to render, and to retain the entire 
profit for themselves. Many famous and most successful 
books have been published on commission—rumour has 
it that Keynes’s ‘‘ Economic Consequences of the 
Peace ’’ was published under these conditions Two of 
the best-sellers in my predecessors’ list—books that have 
been selling merrily for years—were, until quite 
recently, commission publications. If, on the other 
hand, we attempt to confine our condemnation to com- 
mission books for which there is no demand, I am 
reminded of Mr. Edward Carpenter’s description of his 
experience with ‘‘ Towards Democracy.’”’ I quote his 
own words* :— 

“T have spoken elsewhere about the considerable 
period of gestation and suffering which preceded the 
birth of this book; nor were its troubles over when it 
made its first appearance in the world. The first edition, 
printed and published by John Heywood of Manchester, 
at my own expense, fell quite flat. The infant showed 
hardly any signs of life. The Press ignored the book or 
jeered at it. I can only find one notice by a London 
paper of the first year of its publication, and that is by 
the old sixpenny ‘Graphic’ (of August 11th, 1883), 
saying—not without a sort of pleasant humour—that the 
phrases are ‘suggestive of a lunatic Ollendorf, with stage 
directions,’ and ending up with the admission that ‘ the 
book is truly mystic, wonderful—like nothing so much 
as a nightmare after too earnest a study of the 
Koran!’ ”’ 


If we limit ourselves yet further and say that under no 
circumstances ought unwanted novels to be published at 
the author’s expense, I am bound to point out that the 
first effort of one of our greatest living writers of fiction 
was published under those conditions (it was under a 
pseudonym). Probably it would never have found a 
publisher under any other conditions, for it was very 
immature work, had no sales, and has never been 
reissued. But had it not been published, would that 
now distinguished writer have been encouraged to take 
up authorship as a profession ? 

Anyhow, I think that it is clear that we must not 
be too hasty in condemning even unsuccessful commis- 
sion publications, if it is the interests of literature we 
have at heart. Furthermore, we must not overlook the 
many learned works of research which would never be 
made available for future students if they had to wait 





®“ My Days and Dreams.” 


for a publisher willing to finance their publication on 
their commercial merits. 

We are left with the publications which have no 
intrinsic merit, which show no promise, and for which 
there is no demand. Despite the very great pressure 
that is often brought to bear, such books do not (with 
very rare exceptions) appear under the imprint of any 
of the more reputable publishers. They certainly are 
a burden to the overworked literary editor who has the 
task of weeding them out, but a glance at the pub- 
lisher’s imprint will usually tell him all he needs to 
know. They do not occupy much of the bookseller’s 
time or space because he never subscribes to them, but 
merely procures them when they are definitely ordered. 
Usually only a small proportion of the edition is bound 
up, and apart from the review copies, and perhaps 
forty or fifty sold to friends and relatives of the author, 
very few copies get into circulation. After the lapse 
of a year or two the unbound copies are pulped, or, 
more probably, used for packing up other publications! 
It is doubtful, therefore, whether the few hundred 
books of this kind which are published yearly really 
present any great problem, or even a problem at all, 
to anyone except literary editors and a few booksellers. 
As a method of spending money it does not seem to 
me to be any better or worse than many others about 
which no one is unduly troubled. And the fact remains 
that whatever provisions were made to suppress this 
class of book, there would always be with us a few 
hundred people under the erroneous impression that 
their literary efforts were masterpieces which must be 
printed regardless of the consequences or cost. Often 
they are under the delusion that it is merely due to 
a secret conspiracy on the part of publishers that their 
MSS. are returned to them! 

There is, however, a form of over-production which 
is seldom mentioned, but which is in some respects much 
more serious in its consequences. If an edition of three 
thousand copies represents the demand there is for some 
book, there is obviously no point in printing thirty 
thousand, even though the thirty thousand copies could 
each be produced infinitely more cheaply than would 
be possible were one-tenth that number printed. T 
have in mind one particular firm now out of business 
which recently ran through £30,000 largely as the result 
of over-production of that kind. The bookselling trade 
would have been swamped had the whole of their surplus 
stock been flung upon the market. A large proportion 
of it had to be pulped, not because it did not consist 
of excellent books—they were some of them first-rate 
and most beautifully produced—but because the supply 
was altogether in excess of what the market could absorb. 

But the real problem, if Mr. Leonard Woolf will 
forgive me, is not over-production, but insufficient sales. 
Most people have not yet learned to regard books as a 
necessity. They will beg them, they will borrow them, 
they will do everything, in fact, but buy them. People 
who would be ashamed to cadge for anything else they 
wanted, who will unhesitatingly pay 8s. 6d. apiece for 
a dozen gramophone records, or 12s. 6d. each for stalls 
at a theatre, will think twice, if not three times, before 
spending even 5s. upon a book which will last a lifetime. 
The fact that we in England do not spend on books— 
per head of population—anything approaching the 
amount spent the population of New Zealand, and 
that we have not a fraction of the booksellers, in propor- 
tion to our population, that New Zealand has, demon- 
strates that, despite the increase in demand there has 
been since the war, there is still infinite room for expan- 
sion. Book lovers would do well to ignore what is often 
idle chatter about over-production, and concentrate 
attention upon encouraging the new reading public that 
is growing up around us.* That more and better books 
are not read we are all in a measure responsible. It is 
not the unwanted books that bar the way. It is the 
lack of early training and the lack of guidance. It is 
often a lack of knowledge or an absence of realization 
of the infinite treasure, the infinite joy, to which the 
reading habit is an open sesame. 





ous See Mr. Sidney Dark’s excellent pamphlet, ‘The New Reading 
— 
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It is the recognition of this aspect of the matter 
which has led American publishers to take collective 
action, and has a “* The Society of Bookmen ”’ 
to urge upon all those associations connected with the 
book trade in Great Britain to form a joint association 
to explore the possibilities of increasing the love of 
reading and the dissemination of books by means of 
co-operative publicity. 

But whether such an association comes into being or 
not, there is much we can all do as individuals, and it is 
difficult to conceive of a more profitable task we can set 
ourselves, 





SCIENCE 


THE FUTURE OF THE ETHER. 


T may be admitted that no subject has caught the 
i imagination of the public so readily and so firmly 
as what is called “ broadcasting.” Its possibilities 
have formed a dinner-table theme more attractive for 
general discussion than most dinner-table themes. 
There has been a certain amount of alarm in quarters 
where there need not have been alarm, and this in a 
sense is an implied compliment, and in other quarters 
there has been a certain amount of suspicion lest the 
voz populi should have an overwhelming influence in 
respect of the use to which this new means of communi- 
cation should be put. Most fair-minded judges would 
say at once that the common denominator of public 
taste, as disclosed by this fresh development of science, 
has been remarkably high, and they would not hesitate 
to pass a due meed of recognition of this fact to those 
responsible for providing the entertainment. Mr. Reith* 
has performed his work well in stating the case for those 
responsible, and his “ exposition of the ideals which 
arimate the policy of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany ” covers much of the ground of the dinner-table 
discussions. He makes considerable claims, among them 
that the past tense “ broadcast” has been decided by 
the B.B.C., for “‘ after all, it is our verb.’’ Also he peeps 
irto the future and tells us that “ the time is not far 
distant when, for those to hear who care to listen, voices 
from the end of the earth shall be brought to all the 
homes of Britain,’ and that “the public affairs of the 
Empire will sooner or later be debated in the hearing of 
the Empire,” and that this applies not only to the 
Empire but to all the countries of the world. So he 
gives us a vision of world-unity in which science and art 
and literature (if that can be the word for speech) will 
play their part. 

It is towards the end of the book that he gives us a 
special thrill. ‘“ Wireless is'in particular league with 
ether; this has been recognized from the outset, for 
there was no other explanation possible. The depen- 
dence of all things upon etheric vibrations is not so 
obvious, and material suppositions were formerly good 
enough. . . . We are missing infinitely more than we 
are receiving, and we shall continue to function defec- 
tively until, with limitations overcome and with the 
necessity for interpreting senses removed, we shall be 
introduced. to fresh and amazing realms of activity, and 
shall know as we are known. . . . Thought is probably 
permanent, and a means may be found to ally thought 
with ether and to broadcast and communicate thought 
without the intervention of the senses or any mechanical 
device, in the same manner as a receiving set is to-day 
tuned to the wave-length of a transmitter so that there 
may be a free passage between them.” Here we have a 
new vista. It is the vista of interchange of thought. 
Man cannot be finally satisfied with being a listener (I 
welcome Mr. Reith’s protest against the words “ listen- 
ing-in”). Man wishes to make his contribution. A 
perfect world in which man is merely passive is insuffi- 
cient. Gibbon and Mommsen so found the Roman 
Empire, and Mr. de Burgh is undoubtedly right when 
he explains the downfall of that Empire in the phrase 


*** Broadcast ever Britain,” 
Stoughton. 6s.) 
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“the spirit of man wanted to work out its own salva- 
tion.’”’ It was a wise parson who said that parish meet- 
ings in the winter in Canada were the most successful he 
had seen anywhere, because the people came over miles 
of snow. The end of this book is a wise and a shrewd 
end when it deals with the future in the sense of com- 
munity of thought rather than of mere reception of 
geod thoughts. 

This may seem to be philosophic merely and to have 
no contact with actuality. It may remind us of many 
disappointments in respect of new developments, such as 
those of Herbert Spencer with degraghey. It is true 
that every village in the world is within a few hours’ 
range of every other village, and that the cynic may say 
that this closeness of touch has not had any appreciable 
influence upon human nature. But we are probably so 
familiar with the daily and hourly contact that we fail 
to notice its ethical value. The dissemination of thought 
through the ether is bound to touch a wider and a wider 
range. It does not seem likely at the moment to provide 
for individual to communicate with individual, for the 
scientists tell us of the limits of possible wave-lengths. 
But it does seem to be likely that emanations from each 
European country may readily be heard in other coun- 
tries, just as in the United States to-day there is an 
amazing variety of choice for the listener, who perhaps 
would be contented with a smaller range of choice if it 
gave better results. Still the United States listener 
can spend the long evening tracking the emanations from 
East to West. ‘‘ The night passes on,’’ writes an Ameri- 
can journalist in a weekly commercial organ, ‘ the 
stations for a thousand miles west are dropping off. 
Memphis is catching up with Eastern Time, and now 
the world has turned a couple of thousand miles; night 
is in full tide in Dallas.” If this experience can be 
transferred to Europe it may tend towards a realization 
of community of thought on the grand scale which may 
heal many wounds in the human spirit. It may indeed 
be of greater value than individual intercommunication, 
for it will be the cor ad cor loquitur of nations—and not 
of Parliaments only, but of those whose task (and 
delight) it is to gauge the public taste of their own people 
and help it gently upward. At thought of it a man even 


well beyond middle age may venture to su t that it i 
good to be alive. y ggest that it is 
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FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


LARGE number of people believe that M. 
A Diaghileff provides us with one of the very 
few theatrical entertainments that deserve, 
at the present day, to be treated as serious works of 
art; and the return of his ballet to London is likely 
to carry most of us to the Coliseum several times in 
the course of the next few weeks. The first perform- 
ances, however, have yielded pleasures of anticipa- 
tion rather than of complete satisfaction. The Cimarosa 
dances are extremely agreeable, but slight; while the 
tinge of vulgarity that haunts ‘‘ Le Train Bleu ”’ is not 
made up for by any striking interest in either the décor, 
the music, or the choreography. The choreography, 
indeed, seems to be yet another instance of an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to improve upon the classical style of danc- 
ing; and, like so many of its predecessors, it falls into 
the very faults of monotony and inexpressiveness which 
it unjustly ascribes to the conventional forms that it 
seeks to replace. The general technical level appears to be 
higher than it has been in some of M. Diaghileff’s later 
seasons. Among the individual dancers are many whom 
we have already learned to admire, and many new 
recruits who promise to be worthy of a great tradition. 
Grateful though we are, however, for our present oppor- 
tunity, it is impossible not to hope that it may be only 
a prelude to an independent season at a theatre where 
we shall be able to see the hallet by itself and in more 
sympathetic surroundings. 
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The late H. H. Munro (Saki) was an author of 
immense verbal felicity, and ‘‘ Reginald ’’ at its best is 
not unworthy of a place beside ‘‘ Intentions.’’ But 
‘The Watched Pot,’’? which is being played for the 
first time at. Cambridge by the A.D.C., is not one of his 
happiest productions, and was, indeed, only published 
posthumously. It is a mildly entertaining drawing- 
room comedy, and the A.D.C. gave a mildly entertain- 
ing performance of it. No doubt it would have been 
more amusing if one was in residence and knew the 
people who were acting. As it was, the feminine 
costumes were most engaging, and it was only a pity 
that. the wearers frequently spoke indistinctly. But 
I rather deplore the performance, which shows a reaction 
to the old tradition of ‘‘ Amateur theatricals,’’ still in 
force when I was an undergraduate. Mild drawing-room 
comedy is the one thing that is best acted by profes- 
sionals, whereas the A.D.C. is capable of producing an 
entertainment impossible elsewhere. Such institutions 
as the A.D.C. should write their own ‘‘ rags,’’ as they 
did last year with their musical comedy, and three years 
ago with their pantomime, a performance that will never 
be forgotten by those who saw it. But ‘‘ The Watched 
Pot ’’ fades from the memory of the visitor as he leaves 
the theatre. 


The exhibition of pictures by Marie Laurengin at 
the Leicester Galleries contains several much more 
important works by this charming artist than have been 
seen before in this country. Marie Laurengin is not a 
painter that will appeal to everybody; she demands, 
perhaps, rather a ‘‘ sweet tooth,’’ but for sheer attrac- 
tiveness of a most disarming kind she is unequalled. 
This coes not mean that she is superficial: a little 
monotonous, with her colouring of white and pale grey, 
rose pink, blue, and green, with her insistent elegance 
of line and arrangement, she is at the same time sur- 
prisingly subtle, and can suggest a form with the most 
skilful economy of modelling and exactness of drawing. 
In subjects also she is monotonously interested in the 
feminine side of life, as well as of the human race. Never 
attempting to assume a virile force she does not possess, 
she exploits to the full her femininity, and is the 
complete mistress of her own very individual and rather 
limited style, which occasionally rises almost to impres- 
siveness, as here in the ‘‘ Grande Scéne Champétre.”’ 


The life of the late Henry Adelbert Wellington 
Fitzroy Somerset, ninth Duke of Beaufort, as revealed 
in his obituary notices, seems to me of a simplicity which 
is sublime. The owner of 52,000 acres of English land, 
he lived on it for seventy-five years, and died on it at 
Badminton House. And he spent his entire life in hunt- 
ing foxes on it. No other action is recorded of him than 
that of hunting foxes and the rare giving of a silent vote 
in the House of Lords in the Conservative interest. But 
the hunting of foxes he pursued with a zeal and public 
spirit, a single-minded determination, such as cannot 
have been equalled by any other public man of our time 
whose obituary notice runs to a whole column of the 
“‘ Times.”” At one time he hunted regularly six days 
a week, and in order to perform his duties adequately 
was compelled to keep two packs and to send them both 
out on the same day, he himself hunting one pack, while 
his professional huntsman hunted the other. The Duke 
did not like jumping fences, and ‘‘ hunting gates were 
used to enable him to get about without jumping.”’ 


Apparently he was not even very fond of riding—‘‘ he. 


was never a riding man in the strict sense.’’ In fact, 
his passion was hounds, and the breeding and training 
of hounds to hunt the foxes. It is recorded of his mother 
that the only advice which she was able to give to the 
lady who married the Duke’s brother was ‘‘ to wear 
white kid gloves at all times in the house.”’ 


I note a double coincidence in connection with the 
article on the author of ‘‘ Beulah ’”’ and ‘‘ St. Elmo”’ 
printed in THe Nation anp Tue ATHENzvm of the 
15th ult. A day or two before it appeared the ‘‘ Man- 


chester Guardian’? had an entertaining back-pager 
on a contemporary and rival of Augusta Evans 
Wilson—to wit, Martha Finley, author of the 
Elsie Books, which, beginning with ‘‘ Elsie Dins- 
more”’ in 1868, stretched out to a cycle of impos- 
sibly goody stories, filling no less than twenty-seven 
volumes. By the American mail of the same week there 
had come news of the death, in Brooklyn, of Laura 
Jean Libby, a remarkable feuilletoniste, unknown, I 
believe, on this side, but having perhaps as much right 
as anyone to be regarded as the immediate American 
precursor of Ethel M. Dell. The true love that ran its 
course to a glorious ending was her line, with wonders 
of romance and triumph for the poor working girl. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, December 6.—Beatrice Harrison and 
Howard Jones, Violoncello and Pianoforte Recital, 
at 2.45, at Wigmore Hall. 

William Blades Centenary Exhibition at Saint 
Bride Institute, Bride Lane, E.C. 

Orchestral Concert for Children, at 11, at Central 
Hall. 

Sunday, December 7.—‘‘ The Man with a Load of 
Mischief,’’ Stage Society. 

Monday, December 8.—London String Quartet, 
Beethoven Festival Week, Monday to Friday, at 
8.15, and Saturday, at 3.15, at Molian Hall. 

Mme. Susan Metcalfe-Casals and Miss Fanny 
Davies, Song and Pianoforte Recital, at 3, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Thursday, December 11.—Jean Robley, Violin Recital, 
at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Friday, December 12.—Mr. Huntly Carter, Lantern 

- Lecture, on ‘‘ The New Russian Theatre,’’ at 8.30, 
at Chelsea Town Hall. 

Omicron. 





ROYAL AUDIENCE. 


GiLBERT MuRRAY 

Lecturing in Christ Church Hall— 
Harry Eight, 

Puff-cheeked, overfed, and furry, 
Straddles o’er him on the wall, 
Bulging-eyed, as whea his bellow 
Crashed on Lambert’s plea, with “ Fellow! 
Thou shalt burn! ’’—or when he sent 
Anne or Katherine from his bed 

To the grave’s embrace instead 


And Swagger-gait, 

As Geneva’s name he catches, 

Fusses, fatly insolent. 

“ Body o’ me! lo, what is this 
New, false doctrine now that hatches 
In Heresy’s metropolis? ”’ 

Visibly in their pictured stations 
Tremble all the Dead, to mark 

How the coldly-bestial stare 

Kindles to a wolfish glare 

On that bold heresiarch 

Lecturing for the League of Nations. 


But Professor Murray, ; ; 

Always gentle, courteous, reasoning, never in a hurry, 
Tells us, “In some minds there seems confusion. 

As for this so-called right of making war, 

Civilized people more and more ; 

Are everywhere coming, I think, to the conclusion. .. . 
He does not see at all 

That listening Wrath upon the wall, 

Looming through the painter’s glaze 

With axe and gallows in its gaze. 

“So-called right, indeed!” 


Epwarp THOMPSON. 
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LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
A satire by the author of Angels and Ministers. “A 
splendid tur de force, astonishingly original both 
structurally and in detail.” Manchester Guardian. 
Frontispiece by E. X. KAPP. 9s. net. 


Post-War Britain 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED 
The author is a French economist who has made the 
British Empire his particular study. He has the 
detached view-point of the foreigner, which makes 
the book all the more interesting, 10s. 6d. net. 


A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man 


JAMES JOYCE 
“<A book to buy and read and lock up, but not a book 
to miss. A most memorable novel.” H.G. WELLS 
in The Nation. 7s. 6d. net. 


To the Unknown God 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
A volume of essays in which Mr. Murry is mainly 
engaged in an effort to clear the path for a renewal 
of the religious consciousness. 6s. net 


The Ranks and 
Dignities of British Society 


Recently attributed in the Press and elsewhere to 

CHARLES LAMB. Republished in the format of the 

period with 8 plates in colour and 17 in monochrome. 

“A quaint little piece of antiquity charmingly repro- 
duced.” Daily News. 55. net. 


Selected Poems 
of Emily Dickinson 


CONRAD AIKEN 
This selection contains more than a third of the work 
of Emily Dickinson, the author of “ the finest poetry 
by a woman in the English language.” 6s. net. 


John Donne 


HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 
A critical study of Donne’s life. “A book which 
does justice, poetically, to all that he did and all that 
he was.” Morning Post. With 4 portraits. 125. 6d. net 


Sturly 


PIERRE CUSTOT 
The story of a fish, “A beautiful fragment of 
symbolism.” Manchester Guardian. “ An exquisite 
piece of work.” New Statesman. 5s. net. 


The Dolittle Books 


HUGH LOFTING 
THE STORY OF DR. DOLITTLE, “The first real 
children’s classic since Alice.” HUGH WALPOLE. 
6s. net. 

THE VOYAGES OF DR. DOLITTLE. “ Children will 
delight in this book. Dr. Dolittle wins all hearts.” 
Times Lit. Supp. 75. 6d. net. 

DR, DOLITTLE’S POST OFFICE., ‘ The Doctor and his 
animal friends are rapidly becoming a necessity in 
every well-conducted household.” Times Lit. Supp. 
75. 6d. net. 


@ 
Eleven Gower Street London 
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is one of the many pleasures always available 
}} to the owner of a two, three, four or five- 
{| valve Efescaphone wireless receiving set. 
These sets have a wave-length range covering 
all British and Continental Broadcasting 
Stations and in conjunction with the Puravox 
loud speaker give clear, pure and powerful 
reception, varying in strength according to the 
power of the set. 
Every Efescaphone set is unusually simple to 
operate and absolutely reliable. Each model is 
neat and compact and the cabinet work is 
dignified in design, handsome in appearance 
and flawless in material and finish. 


Send us a postcard for Catalogue 522, 
which illustrates and describes in detail 
many different models of 


EN RIL LLONE 


WIRELESS RECEIVING SETS 


Sold by most wireless dealers, 
jronmongers and electricians. 


Wholesale Only 


FALK, STADELMANN & CO., Ltd., 
Efesca Electrical Works, 
83-85-87 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1. 
















“Nelson Grand” Pedestal Set Efescaphone 
Comprising 4-valve ‘‘ Nelson Grand” Receiving Set 
in handsome mahogany cabinet with roll shutter 
enclosing panel, with polished mahogany floor 
destal incorporating Puravox Loud Speaker. Wave 
nmgth range covering all British and Continental 
Broadcasting Stations. : 
Price, complete with headphones, aerial outfit, and all 
accessories except valves £59. Without pedestal or 
loud speaker, £39. A little less powerful sct is the 
Nelson 3-valve model in a solid polished walnut 
Cabinet at £27:10:0. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


SAMUEL BUTLER AGAIN. 


Edition of the complete works of Samuel Butler 

(Cape. 20 vols. £21) are ‘“‘ Luck or 
Cunning?”’ and ‘ Alps and Sanctuaries.’ Though 
I have more than once written on this page 
about Butler, the rereading of these two books 
and the reading of a little volume in The Road- 
maker Series, ‘‘ Samuel Butler,” by C. E. M. 
Joad (Parsons. 4s. 6d.), impel me to return once more 
to the subject. The truth is, perhaps, that it is extremely 
difficult to sail through Butler’s complete works upon 
an even keel. At any rate, there are few writers who 
make one veer so rapidly from enjoyment to boredom, 
from like to dislike, from admiration to contempt. In 
saying this, I may seem to be contradicting what I wrote 
here almost exactly one year ago, namely, that Butler 
‘“ ig one of the few writers whom I can always read, 
and whose complete works I can read with pleasure.”’ 
The man all of whose opinions on December 6th, 1924, 
remain precisely what they were on December 6th, 1923, 
is either a fool or dead, and I am not ashamed to find 
that I do not think exactly the same of Butler to-day 
as I did last year. I can, indeed, still always read 
Butler, and I can still read his complete works with 
pleasure, but the actual task of reading his complete 
works has shown me that the pleasure is mitigated by 
gusts of irritation. 


TT: two volumes recently issued in the Shrewsbury 


. * * 


The two books last published provide an excellent 
text. ‘‘ Alps and Sanctuaries ’’ is a book which could, 
or should, irritate no one. It is charming, the model 
of all modern books of ruminating, philosophical, cul- 
tured travellers. Those who knew Butler say that you 
can hear him talking in it, and what greater praise 
could there be than that? At any rate, the book flows 
on easily, like good talk, giving infinite opportunities 
to the curious humour, irony, and gently twisted thought 
of the author. It is not a great book, though an 
extremely good one; on the other hand, I see no trace 
in it of the little man’s mind. Now turn to ‘‘ Luck or 
Cunning?’’ It is the last of Butler’s four volumes on 
the evolution question, the other three being ‘‘ Life 
and Habit,’’ ‘‘ Evolution Old and New,”’ and ‘‘ Uncon- 
scious Memory,”’ all of which have now been published 
in the Shrewsbury Edition. I have taken the opportu- 
nity of doing what I had never done before—to read 
them consecutively in the order in which they were 
written. It is this experience which, I think, has made 
me modify my opinion of Butler. There can be no ques- 
tion of the cleverness and ability displayed in these four 
books. And though much of the controversy is dead, 
one can still read them with interest and with pleasure. 
No books on scientific subjects have ever been better 
written, and the flicker of Butler’s irony gives them a 
strange, twinkling light of their own which is very 
attractive. And yet there is a littleness of mind dis- 
played in them which is extremely irritating. It comes 
out partly in the personal hostility of Butler towards 
those with whom he disagrees. No doubt, as Mr. Joad 
says in his little book, Butler had much to complain 
about in his treatment by the scientists. They looked 
upon him with the jealous eye which professionalism and 
trade unionism always turn upon the amateur inter- 
loper. In fact, they ignored him. This may explain, 
but, to my mind, it does not excuse, Butler’s tone of 
personal rancour and pique. It is the tone of a small- 


minded man nursing a grudge and unable to give his 
undivided attention to anything because he must always 
stop to see how he may ‘“‘ get his own back ’’ on some- 
one. Butler’s charges against Darwin in ‘‘ Unconscious 
Memory ”’ are certainly not substantiated, and Darwin 
was quite justified in refusing to be drawn into a long, 
personal, acrimonious, and useless controversy. The 
continual girding at Darwin, which had already begun in 
** Evolution Old and New,’’ becomes in the two later 
books intolerably irritating. And when exactly the 
same note begins to be struck in ‘‘ Luck or Cunning? ” 
against Herbert Spencer, Romanes, Huxley, and when 
one notices that in most cases the point about which 
Butler is arguing is his own claim to be this or to have 
done that, the gusts of one’s irritation become more 
violent and more prolonged. 


* * * 


This brings me to Mr. Joad and his view of Butler. 
Mr. Joad’s fittle book has considerable merits. It gives 
a clear and sensible account of Butler’s scientific theory 
and of his philosophy, and a lively sketch of what Mr. 
Joad conceives to have been the influence and impor- 
tance of Butler’s views. When Mr. Joad discourses on 
Vitalism he seems to me to get out of his depth, because 
he tries to skate airily over some very difficult questions 
and falls through the thin ice of cleverness into the cold, 
deep waters of philosophy. And he is so bent on proving 
the heroism of his hero that he makes claims for Butler 
which seem to me to be absurd. It is absurd to claim 
for Butler that he made “‘ an original contribution to 
the theory of Creative Evolution on the biological side, 
the inspired audacity of which places him second to 
none, not even to Darwin himself, among the pioneers 
of the nineteenth century.”’ I cannot, of course, in a 
few hundred words disprove this statement; I can only 
baldly state my view as against Mr. Joad’s. Butler 
seems to me to have been a man of great cleverness and 
intelligence, with a mind of considerable, but curiously 
limited, originality. When, in his prime, he applied his 
mind to the problem of evolution—at the moment when 
Darwinism was carrying all before it—he achieved two 
things. He subjected the Darwinian theory, particu- 
larly with regard to natural selection, to a very salutary 
criticism. He struck out for himself a highly ingenious 
theory that the offspring is one in personality with its 
parents, that instinctive and habitual actions are per- 
formed through unconscious memory of what we did in 
past generations when we were in the persons of our 
ancestors, and that evolution is due to variations which 
have been caused by the wants and endeavours of the 
living forms in which they appear. Both these achieve- 
ments were of considerable interest, but it is fantastic 
to apply Mr. Joad’s words to them. In both cases But- 
ler stopped short long before he had produced anything 
of first-class importance. He stopped his constructive 
criticism to go off into interminable sterile personal cun- 
troversy as to whether Darwin had committed a scien- 
tific felony or Herbert Spencer given him (Butler) the 
credit due to him. He left his own theory in the air, 
one of those clever improvizations which obviously con- 
tain much which is not true, but which may contain a 
vague adumbration of subsequently discovered truths. 
That may be inspired audacity, but it does not entitle 
Butler to the first place among scientific pioneers of the 
nineteenth century. 

Leonarp Wootr. 
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The Gift for Music Lovers 


DICTIONARY of MODERN 
MUSIC & MUSICIANS 1880—The Present Day 


Gen, Editor : DR. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Editorial Committee : 

SIR HUGH ALLEN, PROF. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, E. J. 
DENT, M.A., SIR HENRY WOOD. 

@ 8 pp. Prospectus post free. Royal 8vo, 355. net. 
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BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS. GIFTS 


An Interesting New Book 


COSTUME & FASHION 


Their evolution in Europe through the earlier ages. By HERBERT 
NORRIS. With 16 full-page coloured plates, 8 half-tones, and over 
300 line drawings by the author, 

“A positively encyclopedic book . . . lavishly illustrated and 
decorated . . . contains a world of information of interest to all 
sorts of men and women.” —‘Daily ‘Dispatch, 


Q Prospectus post free, Crown 4to. 255. net. 

















AN OUTSPOKEN BOOK BY 
Demy 8v0. 


10s. 6d. net. 


A ruthless exposure of the evil consequences of the so-called Peace arising 





THEY MAKE A DESERT 


By FRANCESCO NITTI 


Q Descriptive Leaflet Post Free. 


ITALY’S EX-PREMIER 
Translated by 


F. Brittain 


out of the imperialistic designs of France under the Poincaré régime, 

















Edward Garnett’s 


Hui 


ANTHOLOGY OF 
W. H. HUDSON’S WORKS 


“To dip into this anthology is to commune with a mind of rare 

originality and magnetism.”—Sunday Times, “Mr. Garnett has 

done his work admirably in a volume which should lead new readers 
to a closer study of the Master.””"—eMorning Post. 

{ BIRDS IN TOWN AND VILLAGE and DEAD MAN’S PLACK 
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Books by C. G. D. Roberts 


BABES OF THE WILD 
Illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


“ His very name stands surely for everything dear to the wild-nature 
student.” —Bookman. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


‘By the same Author.—The Forge in the Forest, 4s. 6d. net. Lovers 
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= , . in Acadie 4s, 6d,net. Wisdom of the Wilderness (Illustrated), 6s. 3 
= — UDDONTE noche. “pall Theta Figen ny hd idles net. They That Walk in the Wild (Illustrated), 6s. net. In the 2 
= Large Crown 8v0. 75. 6d. net, Morning of Time (Illustrated), 6s. net. a 
A BRILLIANT NEW BOOK OF ESSAYS BY “.4LPHA OF THE PLOUGH.” 
F’cap 8v0. Illustrated by 
wot MANY FURROWS gilt Bacon 
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REVIEWS 


ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY. 


Joseph Conrad: a Personal Remembrance. By ForRD 

Mapox Forp. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

In his preface, Mr. F. M. Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer) 
declares : ‘‘ This then is a novel, not a monograph ; a portrait, 
not a compilation. It is conducted exactly along the lines 
laid down by us both for the novel which is biography, and 
for the biography which is a novel.” 

“Us,” if we are to take Mr. Ford’s word for it, were 
Joseph Conrad and himself. But one suspects that the 
author’s modesty has here misled him, and that he should 
take the credit of this concept of his biographical hybrid to 
himself. For Conrad, who had a passion for memoirs, per- 
sonal and historical, and who searched them with a hawk-eye 
for hard facts and precise details, was the last man to give 
carte blanche to a biographical romanticist. To accept a 
fiction-biography would be to invite the three-card trick from 
every ingenious manipulator. Im the magic name of 
“ impressionism” a man can magnify, distort, or suppress 
facts and aspects to his own glorification, he can dye every- 
thing with his own hues and belittle others, and then, on 
being brought to book, he can turn round reprovingly and 
protest, ‘‘ But this is a work of art!” This is precisely what 
Mr. Ford does claim for his ‘‘ Personal Remembrance,’ while 
he adds (one hopes with a sense of humour): “ It was that 
that Joseph Conrad asked for: the task has been accom- 
plished with the most pious scrupulosity.” In the letter 
facsimiled in the present volume, Conrad remarks to Mr. 
Ford, “‘ You have a perfect right to say that you are ‘ rather 
unchangeable.’ Unlike the Serpent (which is Wise) you will 
die in your original skin.” And when one surveys the lengthy 
list of Mr. Ford’s literary works—fiction, poetry, and reminis- 
cences—one perceives that the more he changes the more he 
is the same thing. He is a born Romanticist, born to write 
and propagate fictions, and it is significant that of the two 
novels in which he and Conrad collaborated one was called 
“Romance,” and the other was sub-titled “ An Extravagant 
Tale.”’ 

I do not wish to be too exacting in respect to “ A Personal 
Remembrance,” which, in its peculiar way, is quite a clever 
production, and does, with all its exaggerations and distor- 
tions of facts, contain many interesting picturesque impres- 
sions of Conrad as he “ revealed himself ’’ to his collaborator. 
As I was a close friend of Conrad before, during, and after the 
period Mr. Ford writes of, as I introduced the two men to 
one another, had known Mr. Ford as a lad of eighteen, had 
sponsored his early works, was familiar with the “atmo- 
sphere,” and am acquainted with certain circumstances not 
touched upon in “A Personal Remembrance,” I can speak 
by the card. To dwell on the favourable side, I can testify 
that Mr. Ford conveys excellently the atmosphere of The 
Pent, and Conrad’s love for Kent and England, and that he 
hits off in a lifelike way many of Conrad’s personal ways and 
mannerisms. As a lively charcoal sketch of Conrad, 
approaching caricature but full of gusto, and as an impres- 
sionistic narrative of Mr. Ford’s literary relationship with 
the great writer whose whole career was an adventurous 
drama, “A Personal Remembrance ”’ has undeniable interest. 
Unfortunately, the simple truth is often not “ picturesque ” 
enough for Mr. Ford’s taste, and for the life of him he cannot 
help embellishing his “ portrait” with fantastic inventions. 
In his love of sensational colouring he cannot help distorting 
and exaggerating as he goes along, since “ facts’’ are simply 
the colours on his painter’s palette to be mixed to get his 
forced effects and vibrating impressions. The story, for 
example, about Conrad’s “ setting out from Stanford-le-Hope 
. - . to persuade an unknown writer of the pen, the finest 
stylist in England (viz., Mr. Ford), to surrender his liberty 
to a sailing partnership. . . . Conrad had expected to hear a 
reading by the finest stylist in England of a work far-flung in 
popularity as ‘Treasure Island,’ but as ‘written’ as 
‘Salammbé’”—this is merely moonshine. Mr. Ford’s 
account of the collaborators’ work over ‘ The Inheritors ” 
cannot be reconciled with a contemporary letter from Conrad 
in this reviewer's possession. It blows it ‘into the air. 
Apocryphal also is the story that “on that first night Conrad 
confessed to the writer that previous to suggesting a colla- 


boration he had consulted a number of men of letters as to 
its advisability. He said that he had put Lefore them his 
difficulties with the language, the slowness with which he 
wrote, and the increased fluency he might acquire in the pro- 
cess of going minutely into words with an acknowledged 
master of English.’’ Conrad had then written “ Almayer’s 
Folly,” and three of his finest books, ‘‘ An Outcast of the 
Islands,” “The Nigger of the Narcissus,’ and “ Tales of Un- 
rest.”” He had attained to a complete mastery of the English 
tongue; he had composed “ An Outpost of Progress,” ten 
thousand words, in five days, and “ The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus ’’ in three months. Whereas Mr. Ford, in 1898, was 
the author of three or four works not at all remarkable in 
point of style, and he was then struggling along with little or 
no encouragement from anybody. Mr. Ford’s fondness for 
blending himself and Conrad together as a species of literary 
Siamese twins is no doubt responsible for his statement that 
at the time when he and Conrad were collaborating in 
“Romance,” “ we were both extremely unaccepted writers.” 
Conrad’s work had then been repeatedly eulogized by the 
leading reviewers, and he had been classed with Kipling by 
various critics, and had been serialized by Henley in the 
‘New Review ”; but his books in those early years had only 
attained a sale of about 2,000—3,000 copies. 

It is no pleasure to me to set Mr. Ford right as to his 
more brilliant flights of fancy, but lest they be taken seriously 
and be propagated by others, I will annotate some of his 
characteristic improvizations. (1) The statement that ‘‘ Con- 
rad entered the French Navy, remained there an indefinite 
time, leaving with the rank of Lieutenant de Torpilleurs de la 
Marine Militaire,” is, I believe, pure imagination. He 
simply served on French merchant ships, first as an appren- 
tice and then as a junior officer. (2) Conrad, I believe, never 
spelt his name Kurveniowski. (3) The statement that 
“ Conrad used to let drop that, as the writer knew, he had 
ran through three fortunes in his life,” is perhaps about as 
true as the statement that Conrad’s maternal uncle’s name 
was Paradowski. Mr. Ford’s romanticism wreathes itself in 
such a variety of picturesque exfoliations that it is hard 
to say from what misapprehensions they may have sprung. 
He has mixed up the Bobrowskis, Conrad’s mother’s family, 
with the Paradowskis, relatives only by marriage. The 
legend about a “horribly aspersed” Polish gentleman 
travelling to Boulogne to challenge Conrad to a duel and com- 
mitting suicide in 4 railway carriage on the way, is, no doubt, 
as ben trovato as the story that Conrad’s uncle had ‘‘ secured 
to him the return of half the great confiscated estate of his 
father.” Mr. Ford loves to deal in superlatives. Quartos 
turn into “ elephant folios ” at his touch ; Mr. Galsworthy is 
made to “confide shyly ” to Conrad on the Torrens that he 
“is writing,” years before he had set pen to paper. It is 
amusing, but irritating, to find Mr. Ford’s “ mystifications ” 
fathered on to Conrad, and the tall story, on page 93, about 
Conrad and Ratcliffe Highway is a genuine Huefferism. One 
cannot, of course, disprove such grotesque anecdotes as one 
meets on page 157, but one may note that there were no 
“ dilapidated motors” in the days when Colonel Marchand 
crossed the Sahara and arrived at Fashoda. Facts have never 
worried Mr. Ford, and Mr. Wells’s statement that Mr. Ford 
had visited him and informed him that he had persuaded 
Conrad to collaborate with him is airily dismissed as “a 
matter of no great importance.” Mr. Ford’s trick of telescop- 
ing his impressions of early years into those of six years later 
may account for his confused statement about the few English 
writers “that, acting as it were as a junta, we absolutely 
admired.” “ Acting as a junta” is good. ‘‘ Later there came 
. . . the work of Henry James,” says Mr. Ford. Whereas, in 
point of fact, Conrad had expressed his deep appreciation of 
Henry James’s work to the present reviewer in a letter early 
in 1897. After this one is not surprised to learn that 
“ Karain” was “the one of his early stories that Conrad 
liked best,” whereas this reviewer possesses a letter from 
Conrad, in 1898, saying that it was the one he liked the least 
of all. 

One need not press points such as these, or comment upon 
such curiosities as that Mr. Ford should have ‘“ looked for 
woodcuts contributed by Ford Madox Brown through the 
pages of Dickens’s ‘ All the Year Round,’ ” when that journal 
published no illustrations! Sometimes Mr. Ford gets things 
right, and sometimes he gets things wrong, and sometimes 
he splices the head of one fact to the tail of another ; some- 
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times he plays hide and seek with his amusing contradictory. 
statements. However, the publication of Conrad’s Letters 
will no doubt throw interesting light on various statements 
in “ A Personal Remembrance,” and separate the wheat from 
the chaff. That there is genuine wheat in this book I should 
be the last man to deny, but if Mr. Ford throws on others 
the task of winnowing it, well, it is—his misfortune. 


Epwarp GARNETT. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE PLAY, 


Mary Rose. By J. M. Barriz. (Hodder & Stonghton. 5s.) 
Plays: Fourth Series. By Jacinto BENAVENTE. (Scribners. 
10s. 6d.) 


Storm. By C. K. Munro. (Collins. 5s.) 
Atonement. By Epwarp TxHompson. (Benn. 5s. cloth; 
3s. 6d. paper.) 


Way is it that the average novel is so much better than 
the average play? Why is it that, whereas quite a number 
of people have at least a tolerable sense of fiction, so few 
seem to have even a tolerable sense of theatrecraft? Why, 
above all, is it that theatrical managers, men of many 
years’ experience of the London stage, have apparently no 
power to discriminate between the potential success and the 
certain failure? The average publisher or publisher’s reader 
may not, perhaps, willingly back himself to spot a best- 
seller, but he will at least have some idea of whether a 
manuscript of fiction will be worth the paper on which it is 
to be printed; the theatrical manager, on the other hand, 
after spending hundreds or even thousands on the produc- 
tion of a play, may see himself compelled to withdraw it at 
the end of the first week. Why, again, is it that the majority 
of dramatic critics have, if possible, even less notion of 
what they are talking about than the majority of reviewers? 
Accept so readily such transparent twaddle? Abjure so 
lightly such intellectual standards as one hopes they conceal 
somewhere in the depths of their being? Then the public— 
why is it that the British public will flock to 75 per cent. 
of the plays at present running in London? Weep, laugh, 
or sigh? Receive Mr. Galsworthy’s “Old English” and 
refuse the same author’s “ The Pigeon ”? Questions multiply 
themselves endlessly, and to none of them have I any 
answer. 

Or rather, in so far as the puzzle of the public is con- 
cerned, I suppose that the answer is that its intellectual 
perception is far lower than one chooses to acknowledge, 
and its sentimental perception far higher. It has been said 
of Sir James Barrie that his genius lies in putting into the 
mouth of his characters remarks which the average man or 
woman would die sooner than be heard to utter. Thus, 
when Mary Rose says, ‘‘ The loveliest thing in the world is 
the Navy, and the loveliest thing in the Navy is H.M.S. 
‘ Valiant,’ and the loveliest thing in H.M.S. ‘ Valiant’ is 
Lieutenant Simon Sobersides, and the loveliest thing on 
Lieutenant Simon Sobersides is the little tuft of hair which 
will keep standing up at the back of his head,” we are to 
presume that this, with appropriate variations, is what we 
should all like to say, did we not employ a censor still busier 
than the one in the Lord Chamberlain’s office. The public, 
therefore, will swallow any amount of this treacle. Good 
comedy, fortunately, they will also absorb gladly, and the 
more comedies that Mr. Munro chooses to give them the 
better, such as “ At Mrs. Beam’s” and “ Storm”—though 
the latter is not quite such a good play as, and a little 
too much in the vein of, its predecessor. One wonders, 
however, what the public would say were it presented 
with such a play as Knut Hamsun’s “In the Grip of 
Life,”” or even Benavente’s “The Lady.” I do not like 
to prophesy, where the trained minds of our London 
producers so startlingly go wrong, but I fancy that 
Hamsun would scarcely prove so popular as, say, Mr. Noel 
Coward. The public usually is unwilling to be disturbed, 
or at any rate will accept disturbance only at such authorized 
hands as Mr. Shaw’s or sometimes at Mr. Galsworthy’s. We 
have heard a great deal about ‘‘ educating the public,” but 
the fact is that the public does not go to the theatre for 
education, it goes for relaxation; it enjoys being made to 
laugh, it does not object to being made to cry, but what it 
will not tolerate is being made to think. Authors know this 
as well as the producers, and consequently what we may call 


our better plays are nearly all in the vein of comedy, such 
as Mr. Munro’s, or Mr. A. A. Milne’s, or Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s, for it is an expensive business trying to force 
upon the audience a serious play which it will not like. 
Nevertheless, I believe that by means of the “ problem 
play ” something might be done in this much-discussed and 
presumably desirable matter of educating the public. The 
problem play is the only bait to being made to think which 
it does not too vigorously resent; witness the success of 
Miss Clemence Dane's “ Bill of Divorcement.” I have before 
me another play which, dealing as it does with the topical 
problem of India, might be equally successful, and that is 
Mr. Edward Thompson’s “ Atonement.” An enormous 
amount of cutting in the dialogue would be necessary before 
it could be put upon the stage; also I suggest that the tact- 
lessness of Walsh is, even in an Englishman, incredible ; but 
there remain fine scenes which would send away an audience 
packed with food for argument. Excite the partisanship of 
the audience; provoke discussion, disagreement; and, so 
they tell us, the success of the play is made. It seems to 
me that “Atonement” fulfils this requirement; unless, 
indeed, the British public is too lazy and too apathetic to 
trouble its brain with the perplexity of the millions still 
beneath its care. 
V. Sackvitie-West. 


ASIA AND THE WHITE MAN, 


Western Civilization and the Far East. By STEPHEN 
Kina-HALL. (Methuen. 18s.) 


Tue Far East presents to the political student a problem as 
perplexing as it is important. The original motive force 
was the desire of the white man for profitable trade. This 
was the cause of our wars with China in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and of the American forcible opening of 
Japan to Western influences. But the reaction of China and 
Japan has been, and will be, surprising to Western nations. 
Japan learnt how to acquire our material civilization without 
what we had regarded as its mental counterpart, except for 
a certain limited knowledge of science; as a consequence, 
Japan became a Great Power, paramount in the Far East, 
impregnable at home, and with legitimate prospects of a vast 
imperial expansion. China has been slower to learn the 
lesson which the West has been unintentionally teaching, 
and has learnt most of it second-hand from Japan. But 
China alsois learning fast. Confucian courtesy, literature, art, 
and philosophy are being discarded, because the West despises 
them. The “ Christian” General Feng, who at the moment 
was enjoying great success, was praised in the “ Times” 
for having taught his troops the effective use of the bayonet. 
Young China is teaching patriotism to the effective public 
opinion of the commercial classes. Modern industrialism is 
making rapid progress. As Mr. King-Hall truly says, “ At 
the present time China is changing faster than any other 
country in the world.” The political anarchy is only what 
has always occurred in China at the end of a dynasty ; sooner 
or later it will end, and, when it does, China will very pos- 
sibly become the greatest of the Great Powers—a position 
to which her resources and population fully entitle her. 

All the Powers, but especially Japan, wish to prevent 
this. Perhaps America is an exception. America has had 
the wisdom to gain the sympathy of the liberal and progres- 
sive elements in China, whereas the British have always 
loved what was old and reactionary. British motives in 
this attitude have been not wholly political; esthetic con- 
siderations have also played a part. Old China was beau- 
tiful ; the traditional Chinese philosophy of life was a thing 
of value. The new China that is being created by resistance 
to oppression is likely to be no better than its present 
oppressors. ; 

Mr. King-Hall’s book is admirable: well-informed, 
impartial, and wise. Perhaps he overestimates the strength 
of internationalism in the West; perhaps his patriotism 
sometimes leads him to praise the British more than they 
deserve. But in all that he says about the Far East he shows 
understanding and judgment. Take, for example, what he 
says about the colour prejudice :— 

‘‘Tf we are frank, we must say this: that white 
men feel that they are superior to yellow men, and will not 
admit them to racial equality, whilst the yellow men are 
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NEW EDITION. Three Volumes. Cloth, £3 net; half-moro., £6 net. 
This standard word las been revised throughout and brought up to 
date by reconstructing and rewriting the later section of the third 
volume, in which authors are now included who have come to the 
front in recent years. 


ADAM BEDE. _By GEORGE ELIOT. 7/6 net 


A choice Presentation Edition of this masterpiece of fiction, with 
16 Original Drawings in Colour and 40 Dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches 
by GORDON BROWNE. 














SECOND EDITION. Contains — matter and an entirely new 
e. 


ndea. 

The Life of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
By ROSALINE MASSON, 

Editor of “I Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson.” 10/6 net 

A biography at once sympathetic and true of the real R. L. S., by 

one who has lived all her life in Edinburgh, has been in personal 

association with many of those who actually counted in Stevenson’s 


life, and has had peculiar opportunities of obtaining intimate and 
first-hand — of her subject. 





y the Author of ‘“‘ Snooker Tam,” &c. 


SPUD TAMSON OUT WEST 





By R. W. CAMPBELL. 2/6 net 
THE J. J. BELL RECITER 
Selected and Adapted by J. J. BELL. 2/6 net 


This little book of selections from the works of the Author of “ Wee 
Macgreegor,” &c., will be a boon to Reciters, as it will supply them 
penn nlly just the type of selections that they find it most difficult to 


PLAIN TALKS TO BILLIARD PLAYERS 


With a Series of Helpful Diagrams. 
By TOM AIKEN (Scottish Champion since 1902). 2/6 net 
Mr. Aiken is not only a brilliant exponent of the game, but as a 
teacher is recognised as an expert, and many of his pupils have 
attained a high state of proficiency through his painstaking efforts 
> inetil into them the necessity for grasping the real science of 
ie game. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF 
By Captain M. J. ASTLE 2/6 net 
With a Series of Useful Drawings by MARJORIE BATES. 


The Author’s chief aim is to demonstrate how late beginners can 
become single-figure handicap players. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Tastefully bound with attractive colour jackets and charmingly 
illustrated by PERCY TARRANT, MOLLY BENATAR, NINA K. 
BRISLEY, J. R. BURGESS, W. RAINEY, and J. FINNEMORE. 
ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. 
YO-HO-HO. 











By Escott Lynn. 5/- net 
By E. R. Spencer. 3/6 net 
A Story of Modern Piracy and Smuggling. 
THE EARL’S WHITE CROSS. By David Ker. 4/- net 
THE SCHOOL WITHOUT A NAME. By Elsie J. Oxenham. 5/- net 
THE BRILLIANT GIRLS OF THE SCHOOL. 
By May Baldwin. 4/- net 
THE MAIDS OF LA ROCHELLE. By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. 3/6 net 
THE LUCK OF THE SCHOOL. By Ethel Talbot. 3/6 net 
ERICA WINS THROUGH. By Josephine Elder. 3/6 net 
BILLY, LILY, AND BINKS. By L. E. Tiddeman. 2/6 net 
THE SEVEN BASILS. By E. M. Channon. 2/6 net 


TWO SPLENDID PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE ARCTIC ORPHANS. 6/- net 


Uniform with the ‘‘ Hole and Corner Book.” 
Tilustrated in colour and black-and-white by N. PARKER, with verses 
by B. PARKER. 
A charming book for children. The been ne of the verses as well as 
the illustrations will make a strong appeal to the young folk 
6/- net 


A TOWN DOG IN THE COUNTRY. 


Nilustrated A colour by G. VERNON STOKES, with descriptive verses 
by B. PARKE 
Mr. Stokes’s oo describing the Bull Dog’s adventures in the 
qovamy are irresistible, and the verses by Miss | add piquancy 
to the pictures. The ‘children will have difficulty in getting this 
book out of the hands of their elders. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


W. R. CHAMBERS, Ltd.. LONDON and EDINBURGH. 











@, In heavy demand at all 
Libraries and Bookstalls. 


THE GERMAN 
SECRET SERVICE 


By COLONEL W. NICOLAI, 
Chief of the German Secret Service during the World War. 
Translated by GEORGE RENWICK (Daily Chronicle Special 
Correspondent . Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 

“* Remarkable sidelights “into ‘owe Secret Service. In short, 
Colonel Nicolai lifts the veil . A volume of absorbing 
interest. "—South Wales News. 
‘German readers must have found this book nasty 
reading. . One of the most readable War books that have 
come from Germany.’ ’—Star. 

“A remarkable book.”—Bristol Times and Mirror. 

“The book is, as far as we are aware, the only book in 
existence which tells the unvarnished truth about the 
Secret Service Work.’—New Statesman. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
RODRIGO BORGIA 


By the MOST REV. ARNOLD H. MATHEW, D.D. 

Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 12/6 net. 
So great has been the demand for Rafael Sabatini’s “‘ Life 

of Cesare Borgia” that there is ample justification for a 


companion volume dealing with Cesare’s father, Rodrigo 
Borgia. 


SIMS REEVES: FIFTY YEARS 
OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES E. PEARCE. Author of “ Madame Vestris and 
Her Times,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 16/- net. 
A sympathetic picture of the greatest of English tenors, 
full of interesting sidelights on the progress of music 
ae gy he ses -n era. 

" ne record of a great man, and one that wi 
for all time.”—The Sketch. pee) 














Every Woman Should Read 


LOVE STORIES OF 
ENGLISH QUEENS: 


History Seen through the Glamour of Romance. 
By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. 
Large Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 
*,* A splendid gift for girls and women. 


A GALLERY OF ROGUES 


* CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of “ Dramatic Days at the 
Old Bailey,” ‘‘ Famous Judges and Famous Trials,” etc. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 

A volume dealing with a variety of subjects, connected 
with crime and criminals. 


G. Gwo New Gift Books for Children. 
THE LITTLE ROUND HOUSE 


By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB, Author of “ The Littlest 
One.” Size 84 in. x 63 in., bound in cloth and illustrated 
with a eww in colour, and forty line drawings by 
* Robin.” delightful story for children about a red 
illar box that turned into a Little Round House, in which 
ives Mr. Popingay who is very fond of painting and, 
amongst other quaint folk, a lodger who is a retired 
postman. 5/- net. 


THE 'NORMOUS SATURDAY 
FAIRY BOOK 


A eer, Wad every Saturday Morning and Saturday Evening 
in the Year. 

By MARJORY ROYCE, Barbara E. Todd, Moira. Meighn, 
and Marion St. John Webb. Size 8% in. x 6} in., bound in 
cloth, with a coloured eee and line drawings by 
Mary Stella Edwards, and half-tone illustrations by G. L. 
Stampa, of ‘* Punch.” 


7/6 net. 











6/- net. 
A first nevel of quite unusual merit. 7/6 net. 
A MAN A MAN A MAN 


OF PARTS| OF PARTS |OF PARTS 


By J. J. Nelson. | By J. J. Nelson. | By J. J. Nelson. 











London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., LTD., 
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torn between two emotions; cne is a feeling that, encased 
in their own culture, they are superior to white men, but 
that, when they adopt Western civilization, they are 
inferior exponents of it compared to its creators. Why, 
then, have the yellow men, and particularly the Japanese, 
adopted Western culture? Because no people can refuse 

Western civilization and endure; that is the law."’ 

The superiority of the white man to the yellow man is 
accidental, not essential; it ceases as soon as the yellow 
man has learnt to make bombs and poison gases. It happens 
that Galileo and Newton were Westerners, and therefore the 
West was first in the field with physical science. Most of us 
are not eminent physicists, but are parasites upon the few 
who are. The ignorant barbarians who go out to plant rubber 
or conduct a leisurely business at Shanghai are protected 
by cruisers and gun-boats embodying the discoveries of men 
of science whom they despise as unpractical; in virtue of 
this protection they allow themselves to treat the yellow 
men with intolerable insolence. In this respect the Latins 
are better than the English and Americans, while the Rus- 
sians are the best of the white nations. The Germans, 
having lost the privilege of extra-territoriality, are compelled 
to treat the Chinese with politeness. As Mr. King-Hall 
points out :— 

“China has managed to resume relations with the 
Russians, the Germans, and the Austrians, on terms of 
perfect equality. This is a fact of immense future signifi- 
cance, for Russia and Germany, though temporarily fallen 
by the way, cannot fail in time to reassert themselves as 
two of the most influential national groups in the world. 
Already the Germans are proving that loss of extra- 
territoriality is no bar, and can, on occasions, prove & 
positive benefit to commerce.” 

It would be well if the Passport Office, before granting 
passports to the Far East, were to give a little lesson in 
manners. We shall have to learn, sooner or later, that 
yellow men are our equals. The only question is, whether 
we shall wait to have it proved in a great war. If so, the 
proof is likely to be somewhat drastic. 


BertTRaND RvssELt. 


“GRACE DARE.” 


Margaret Bondfield. By Mary 
(*Iconoclast”). (Parsons. 3s. 6d.) 


In the days when she contributed regularly to the “Shop 
Assistant,’’ Miss Bondfield wrote under the name of ‘“‘ Grace 
Dare.” It was a fitting pseudonym. It is that blend of grace 
and daring in Miss Bondfield’s character which places her 
among the few public personages whom men and women of 
every class and party delight to honour. If the grace was 
inherited from her father, the daring is clearly traceable to 
her mother. Born fifty-one years ago, at Chard, in Somerset, 
Margaret Bondfield was the youngest but one of eleven 
children. Her father was a lace designer. But, though he 
was a man of uncommon skill, who invented not only many 
new patterns, but a machine which in its day revolutionized 
lace production, he lacked pushfulness, and loyalty to his 
firm made him reject tempting offers from its rivals. The 
firm, however, offered scant recognition of his services, and, 
when the cld proprietor died and the business was sold, 
Bondfield was paid off like any ordinary workman. The last 
twenty years of his life were shadowed by poverty. But it 
was only material poverty. Both he and his wife had great 
inward resources. “ A countryside rich in natural magic and 
historical association was all around them, felt and under- 
stood ; within their own walls was the happiness of mutual 
affection, a keen and ardent responsiveness to impersonal 
forces. . . . They made their children free of a rich world of 
thought, feeling, and experience; opened wide horizons to 
their eyes ; set before them fine examples of ‘ life thoroughly 
lived,’ and, at the same time, allowed fullest scope to their 
separate individualities.’’ Miss Bondfield’s mother, who 
inherited a tradition of political revolt, was a woman of 
indomitable energy and courage, combining in a rare degree 
charity with common sense. 

The picture given by Mrs. Hamilton of the childhood 
of England’s first woman Minister makes one of the 
most delightful chapters of a wholly interesting and readable 
book. Miss Bondfield’s early struggles in the larger world, 
her experiences as a shop assistant amid the worst evils of 
the “ living-in” system, her rise to political and social 


AGNES HAMILTON 


influence through her championship of the shop assistants’ 
rights, and her subsequent labours and achievements which 
are fresh in public memory, are described with the authority 
of inside knowledge and with an intimate personal touch 
which, though inspired by the warmest sympathy and affec- 
tion, never loses its balance. Mrs. Hamilton is equally happy 
in recalling half-forgotten political battles, such as the con- 
flict, twenty years ago, between the supporters of the Early 
Closing Bill and the Shop Hours Bill, or in presenting an 
idyll of personal friendship, like that enjoyed by Miss 
Bondfield and the late Mary Macarthur. The analysis of Miss 
Bondfield’s character is ably done. Full tribute is paid to 
her intellectual and religious qualities, and to her courage. 
But “Iconoclast” insists, above all, upon Miss Bondfield’s 
essential womanliness, her fundamental genius for “home 
making.” ‘“ Mother love is there, but, as with some of the 
finest men and women, it is not so much a private instinct, 
given only to her own, as a passion of tenderness that makes 
her strive without stint that other people’s children may 
be glad.” 


RECENT CRITICISM, 


The Hogarth Essays. Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown. By 
VIRGINIA WooLF. (2s. 6d.) The Artist and Psycho- 
Analysis. By Rocrr Fry. (2s. 6d.) Homage to Dryden. 
By T. S. Exior. (3s. 6d.) (The Hogarth Press.) 

THE first two essays in this interesting series are on con- 

temporary questions. Mrs. Woolf states the problem of the 

novel. Mr. Fry considers the new kind of criticism which 
has been imported into letters by psycho-analysis. It is 

a pity that Mr. Eliot has not followed that lead. He could 

have given us a better critical survey than anyone else of 

the present state of poetry, and such a survey is needed. 

Of the first two essays Mrs. Woolf’s is the more com- 
pletely satisfactory. It is a study of the present and peren- 
nial problem of the novelist—the capture of the “ char- 
acter,” the Mrs. Brown with whom, the author holds, every 
novel begins. The Edwardians—Mrs. Woolf chooses Mr. 

Wells, Mr. Galsworthy, and Mr. Bennett—have in one way 

or another contrived to ignore Mrs. Brown. She at once 

makes Mr. Wells think of a Utopia in which she would not 
exist, gives Mr. Galsworthy an opportunity to describe the 
cruel contrasts of society, and sets Mr. Bennett off on his 
favourite hobby of describing all the immense machinery of 
civilization. That way of writing novels, Mrs. Woolf asserts, 
is past, and there is surely no doubt of it. But when the 
novelist sets out to write in a different way, keeping his 
eye on Mrs. Brown, he is met by a stupendous difficulty. 
For to make the public believe in Mrs. Brown, he must tell 
them, as the Edwardians did, what sort of house she lives 
in, where she was born, who her father and mother were, 
and what she eats and drinks. Without these conventional 
patents of reality the public will not recognize her. Accord- 
ingly, a new convention must be built up, which will teach 
the public to recognize, not the accidents of Mrs. Brown, 
but Mrs. Brown herself. The case is-admirably stated, and 
it is irrefutable. But surely Mrs. Woolf magnifies the 
strength of the Edwardian convention. It cannot be such an 
appalling obstacle as she makes out. Certainly, the Geor- 
gians she mentions—Mr. Joyce, Mr. Eliot, Mr. Strachey, 
Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Forster—are writing against the 
current, and that is always immensely difficult. Still, 
part of their difficulty—I except Mr. Strachey and Mr. Fors- 
ter from this generalization—is caused by the fact that 
they do not clearly know how they want to do what they 
want to do. The temporary strength of the Edwardians 
consisted in the fact that they knew that. This enabled 
them to run up their convention expeditiously. Indeed, 
they scarcely had to run it up at all; they ordered its parts 
from France and from the Fabian Society, and fitted them 
together. The result is that, after working successfully, 
these have very quickly fallen asunder. The formule were 
wrong: the difficulty at present is that there are no formule 
which everybody will accept. And all the signs point to the 
probability that these will only be discovered by experiment, 
wasteful as that method is to the artist. Thus, the artist 
has to do not only his own work for the time being, but that 

of the critics as well, for criticism has for more than a 

decade been obviously of little use. 

Mr. Fry is open-minded to a fault, and his acquaintance 
with psycho-analysis has all the appearance of being greater 
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IDEAL GIFT BOOKS 


from BATSFORD'S LIST. 





A History of Architecture on the Compara- 
tive Method for the Student, Craftsman, and 


Amateur 


By Sir BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., Seventh 
Edition, in a larger size, completely revised, containing 
nearly 1,000 pages, with about 3,500 Illustrations, more 
than half of which have been reproduced much larger 
than before. Royal 8vo. (10in. x 64in.), cloth gilt. 

Price £2 2s. net. $ 
“One of the most fascinating books in the world.”— 
—Daily Express. 





_ Everyday Life in Roman Britain 

| By -MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. A Popular 
| Account of the Occupation, its Features, and Effects. 
} Being Volume 3 of the ‘‘ Everyday Life Series.” Con- 
| taining 128 pages, 3 Plates in Colour, and over 100 Illus- 
| trations. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 

| (The first 2 volumes in the series deal with “ The Old 
| Stone Age,” and “The New Stone, Bronze, and Early 
Iron Ages.” Each containing about 100 Illustrations. 
Price 5s. net each.] 


| 

| A History of Everyday Things in England, 

| 1066—1799 

By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. In 2 vols., 
| each containing about 100 Illustrations, including some 
| in Colour. Large 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. I—England under Foreign Kings (1066-1199), The 
Rise of Parliament (1200-1399), The Hundred Years’ War 
1400-1499). 

Vol. II.—The Age of Adventure (1500-1599), The Crown’s 
Bid for Power (1600-1699), The Rise of Modern England 
(1700-1799). 


Round the World in Folk Tales 


Edited by RACHEL M. FLEMING, Author cf “ Ancient 
Tales from Many Lands,” &c. Sixteen Folk Tales 
gathered from Iceland, Mexico, Africa, Australia, «c., 
with 17 Illustratioas. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. net. 


The Story of Architecture, from Earliest 
| Ages to the Present Day 


| By P. LESLIE WATERHOUSE, F.R.I.B.A. With 125 
| Illustrations of the Great Buildings of all time. Small 
8vo. Boards. 68. net. 


| English Country Life and Work 


By ERNEST C. PULBROOK, Author of “ The English 
Countryside.’’ This work reviews broadly the whole field 
| of rural activities, and treats in an informative and 
| popular manner, among other subjects, of the Squire, 
| Village Craftsmen, Farmers, Field Work, Cottage Folk, 
| Country Trading, Sports and Leisure, Folk Lore, Church 
| Life. Containing 250 pages, with 190 Illustrations. 4to. 
Cloth gilt. 16s. net. 


| Samplers and Stitches 
| 





A Handbook of the Embroiderer’s Art. By Mrs. 

ARCHIBALD CHRISTIE. Illustrated by 34 full-page 

Examples of Samplers from Photographs, a Frontispiece 

in Colour, and 239 Drawings in the Text by the Author, 

and the various Embroidery Stitches and Methods of 
| Working, together with a number of Samplers, both 
| Old and New. Crown 4to. Boards with canvas back. 
{ 25s. net. 


| The Human Form and Its Use in Art 


\ A Series of 120 Photographic Studies from Female, Male, 
and Child Models, by F. R. YERBURY. With Notes on 
the Application of the Figure in Decorative Art, by 
G. M. ELLWOOD. Large 8vo. Cloth. 18s. net. 


Old English Furniture of the Oak Period, 
_ 1500—1630 

A handy Guide to the recognition of Furniture in 
England. By J. T. GARSIDE. [Illustrated by Photo- 


graphic Plates and Pen-andInk Drawings of over 400 
examples. Large 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


? 
Man's Prehistoric Past. . 
By Prof. H. H. WILDER, Ph.D., giving an outline of the 
pre-history of the different nations and various known 
types of prehistoric man. With over 500 Illustrations. 
Price 258. net. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request. 





B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1, 
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This Year's Ideal Gift Book 
Swinburne’s 
Collected Poetical Works 


In two handsome volumes, containing 2,326 pages. 
PRICE : FIFTEEN SHILLINGS THE SET. 


Two Important Biographies 
Through Thirty Years 


A Personal Record by HeENry WICKHAM STEED. In 
two volumes. 32s. net. 


The Life of Lord Wolseley 


By Sir FREDERICK Maurice and Sir GEORGE 
ARTHUR, Foreword by GEN. Sir REGINALD 
WincaTe. With many plates. 25s. net. 


On the Road with Wellington | 


By A. L. F. Schaumann. This is a diary written 
during the Peninsular War (1808—1812) by a member 
of the famous King’s German Legion. It contains 
many contemporary coloured drawings. 25s. net. 


Forty-two Fables of La Fontaine 


Translated by EpwarD Marsu. 6s.net. (J, Also 

a Large Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, numbered 

and signed by Mr. Marsh, and printed on pure rag 
paper. Small demy 8vo. 153s. net. 


Poems 4y John Skelton 


(1460-1529) POET LAUREATE. Selected, edited and 

with a biographical Introduction by RICHARD 

Hucues. The edition is limited to 750 numbered 
copies. Demy 8vo. 1653s. net 


The Saul of Wit 


A Choice of English Verse Epigrams made by 
GrEoRGE RosTREVOR HAMILTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Containing over 500 epigrams, and embracing a period 
of three centuries. 

Avowals 


By GrorGE Moore. tos. 6d. net. First published 
in 1919 in a strictly limited edition, 4rowals now 
appears for the first time in an ordinary edition. 


A Nineteenth-Century Childhood 


By Mary MacCartuy. 6s, net. “I recommend 
it without reserve.” OsBERT BURDETT. Outlook. 


Isvor : the Country of Willows 


By Princess Brsesco. ‘Translated by HamisH 
MILEs. Ios. 6d. net. “ This is a book of exceeding 
beauty.” Nation. 


Variations oz the Theme of Music 


By W. J. Turner. 8s. 6d. net. “ Here is criticism 
of a very distinguished order, searching, profound, 
rapid and finely wrought.” Nese Statesman. 
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than he claims. But he gives the impression of underrating 
both the importance of psycho-analysis and its use as a 
means for understanding the esthetic emotion. The para- 
graph from Freud which he refutes is one of the most foolish 
ever written by that great man. And he does not deal ade- 
quately with Jung, who in his “ Psychology of the Uncon- 
scious” has a number of penetrating things to say about 
art. To Jung art is not, as it is to Freud and Pfister, either 
wish-fulfilment or day-dream. These he dismisses on the 
very good grounds that they have no objective validity, that 
they are purely the projection of subjective states, of which 
the only reality resides in the interpretations which skilled 
psychologists may find in them. As a temperate and con- 
clusive refutation of a few apparently suggestive but really 
foolish pronouncements on art by psycho-analysts the bro- 
chure has some value. But it has come too soon; the 
students of psycho-analysis have said nothing illuminating 
upon art yet. They have only added to our knowledge of 
it indirectly by adding to our knowledge of life. 

Of Mr. Eliot’s three essays the first two—on Dryden and 
on the metaphysical poets—are admirable so far as they 
go, and the third—on Marvell—admirable without qualifica- 
tion. Mr. Eliot has this immense advantage over other con- 
temporary English critics, that he knows exactly what he 
wants to do and what, in his opinion, he should do, when 
he sets out to criticize a writer. Criticism is to him not a 
roving, but an exact, commission. He has also a natural 
aptitude, a genius, for criticism. Yet he sometimes disap- 
points us. But when he does, it is always because he does 
not use his gifts to the full, because, while showing that 
he can indisputably estimate a writer, he breaks off without 
having decisively done so. The first two essays disappoint 
us in this way. They have the appearance of articles ter- 
minated not because the subject is exhausted, but because 
space is limited. The essay on Marvell, however, is a very 
full and satisfying performance. Mr. Eliot has written 
nothing better. The Dryden is only a little less excellent. 


Epwin Morr. 


TWO SCIENTISTS. 
Life of John William Strutt, third Baron Rayleigh. By 
his son, 4th BARON RAYLEIGH. (Arnold. 25s.) 

Life of Francis Galton. By KARL PEARSON. 
(Cambridge University Press. 45s.) - 
Lorp RayLeicH wrote a decisive book on sound, discovered 
Argon with the help of Sir William Ramsay, helped to clear 
up the measurement of electricity, and published a vast 
collection of mathematical papers under the text, ‘‘ Great 
are the works of the Lord ” ; he was one of the most impor- 

tant scientists of the nineteenth century. 

But what would it have been like to live with him in 
the days when he was Professor of Physics, or later on in 
his country house in Essex? His son has let us into the 
secret. At luncheon in Cambridge the family had to talk 
French, and “ frequent recourse to the dictionary was neces- 
sary’; then he would drive down to the laboratory to work 
and have tea with Lady Rayleigh, who would complain about 
the broken spout of the teapot, while Rayleigh “ ruled that 
it would do very well.” That is all we know about him 
then, but of Terling there is more material. Breakfast was 
at nine, and it was a disgrace to be late. “‘ Prayers is on 
the table,’ was a form of Rayleigh often used when he was in 
good spirits.” In the afternoon a walk or a drive, and he 
would never make up his mind where he wanted to go. In 
the evening dinner was regarded as “ somewhat of an obser- 
vance,” and at it Lord Rayleigh might tell some of his 
stories—he kept a book of funny stories—and we might get 
a glimpse of his severity on questions of morality, while 
after dinner on Sundays Lady Rayleigh would play on the 
organ. In fact, it would be very much like staying in any 
other country house. His son’s description of Lord Ray- 
leigh’s work is a triumph of lucidity, but his aim has been 
“to depict him as a man,” and he has succeeded ; the picture 
is unremarkable and uninspiring. 

In 1881 he was experimenting on sound with a very dif- 
ferent person—Mr. Francis Galton, “ who was almost abso- 
lutely deaf in one ear.” We pass from tke sublime to the 
fascinating. 

In the second of three enormous volumes, Mr. Karl 
Pearson has given a detailed account of Galton’s activities 


Vol. II. 


tics; with any luck he ought to have been happy. 


from about 1850 to 1900, and it is hardly possible to put 
the book down ; the hero of it is so delightful, so intelligent, 
so naive, and yet sometimes so comic. The extraordinary 
thing is that nothing whatever is said about Galton himself ; 
the whole book is an exposition of his theories and investi- 
gations, and yet he emerges as a person. His whole life 
was one long interrogation, and—which makes him all the 
more remarkable—he tried to answer questions which every- 
one has asked and left it at that. He discovered that 
divines had ‘wretched constitutions ”—what, then, of the 
objective value of prayer? Members of royal houses have 
the shortest average length of life of any class of persons— 
prayer may be positively harmful ; “ the distribution of still 
births as between clergy and laymen” is “wholly unaf- 
fected by piety,” and “insurance offices make no difference 
in the insurance of pious and profane persons.” 

He wrote a book on the “ Art of Tyavel,” and taught 
people how to roll up their shirt-sleeves; he invented the 
anticyclone ; he made the first weather maps; he invented 
a machine for using the energy of the waves to propel ships 
across the Atlantic ; and he thought out a method of regis- 
tering the pressure on the legs of chairs at a dinner-party 
to see whether people tend to lean over towards those by 
whom they are attracted. Nothing was too small for his 
notice. But he was not merely inquisitive; he had a 
message : — 


*** Man,’ he wrote, ‘has already furthered evolution 
very considerably, half unconsciously, and for his own per- 
sonal advantages, but he has risen to the conviction that 
yA his religious duty to do so deliberately and systematic- 

ly.” ” 


Or, as Mr. Pearson sums it up: “ Mer must study the pur- 
pose of an unknown power—the tendency behind the uni- 
verse; and the manner of our study must be statistical.” 
This thought it was that lay behind all his psychological 
investigations, that directed his interest to composite photo- 
graphy as a means of ascertaining whether there be a corre- 
lation between mental tendency and physiognomy (there 
wasn’t), and that led him to systematize human mensuration, 
an activity which culminated in the Anthropometric labora- 
tory at the International Health Exhibition of 1884, “ for 
the use of those who desire to be accurately measured in 
many ways, either to obtain timely warning of remediable 
faults in development, or to learn their powers.” as the 
advertisement puts it. He was bent on making heroes fit 
for the world. He was the most enviable of men—he had no 
time to be bored, he had endless interests, he had a religion, 
and, like Florence Nightingale, he had a passion for statis- 
But 
there is one question which we cannot help asking, and 
we cannot help fearing that it has not occurred to Mr. Pear- 
son: Was Galton always entirely serious? How often did 
he smile? 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


An attractive travel book is “ The Shifting Sands of Algeria,” 
by Cherry Kearton (Arrowsmith, 25s.). Its photographs, as 
one would expect in a book from Mr. Kearton, are really 
magnificent. ‘In an Unknown Land,”’ by Thomas Gann 
(Duckworth, 21s.), gives an extremely interesting account 
of an expedition to Yucatan. Other good travel books are 
“ Adventures in Turkey and Russia,” by E. H. Keeling, M.C. 
(Murray, 10s. 6d.) ; “ Fresh Tracks in the Belgian Congo,” by 
Hermann Norden (Witherby, 18s.); ‘(On the Earthquake 
Line,” by Morley Roberts, with six coloured illustrations by 
the author, which deals with Central America (Arrowsmith, 
21s.); and “Round the World,” by Frank Hedges Butler 
(Fisher Unwin, 21s.). 

“ Far Away Up the Nile,” by the well-known naturalist 
and sportsman, Mr. J. G. Millais (Longmans, 30s.), is of 
topical interest, for it is the result of a recent visit to the 
Sudan. It deals with the resources of the Sudan and with 
the effects of the administrative policy, initiated by Cromer 
and Kitchener, upon the Sudanese tribes. It contains chap- 
ters on hunting, and about fifty illustrations. 

In literature Lacfadio Hearn’s ‘‘ Miscellanies” have 
been published in two volumes (Heinemann, 30s.). They 
contain articles and stories written by Hearn before he went 
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to Japan, which have not appeared before im book form. 
‘* Avowals,” by George Moore (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.), appears 
now for the first time in a popular and unlimited edition. An 
interesting book from the literary point of view is “ The 
Book of the Ranks and Dignities of British Society,” with an 
Introductory Note by Clement Shorter (Cape, 5s.). This 
book has been attributed to Charles Lamb, who, on January 
2nd, 1810, wrote to Manning: ‘I have published a little 
book for children on Titles of Honour.” Whether Lamb ever 
did publish such a book is doubtful; whether, if he did, this 
is the book, is still more doubtful. 

A curious book by a strange man is “ In His Own Image,” 
by Frederick Baron Corvo, with an Introduction by Shane 
Leslie (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). The author, whose real name 
was Rolfe, was born in 1860 and died in 1913. The book of 
fantastic stories, now reprinted, was originally published in 
1900. 

In “ The Soul of a Woman,” by Gina Lombroso (Cape, 
12s. 6d.), the daughter of the famous Lombroso deals with 
the effects upon woman of her exit from the “ home ”’ and her 
entrance into business and politics. Dr. Gina Lombroso 
wants women to return to the home. There have been several 
other interesting books of a sociological or economic nature 
recently published. “ Dictionary of Socialism,” by Dr. Angelo 
S. Rappoport (Fisher Unwin, 15s.), is a book of reference. 
** Labour’s Money,” by R. Boeckel (Hopkinson, 7s. 6d.), deals 
with the development of Trade Unionism in the U.S.A., and 
the effect of Labour banks under the direction of trade unions. 
“Colonial and Foreign Banking Systems,” by K. leCheminant 
(Routledge, 4s. 6d.), is a text-book of banking and finance. 
“Taxation and the Currency,” by Ernest Bilton (Daniel, 
2s. 6d.), propounds an original scheme for a new National 
Currency which is to consist of Taxation Notes with which 
alone the taxpayer will be allowed to pay his taxes. “The 
A.B.C. of the Foreign Exchanges,” by George Clare, revised 
with additions by Norman Crump (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.), is the 
sixth edition of a well-known book originally published in 
1892. ‘Primitive Labour,” by L. H. Dudley Buxton 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is fall of interesting facts regarding primi- 
tive societies and their methods of labour. 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Last month, articles on the Election had to be written 
while the battle still raged, and to appear after its issue 
was known. The thing cannot be left at that; some chew- 
ing of the cud is inevitable preparatory to digesting it, and so 
most papers this month contain an estimation, according 
to conviction, of the damage or the gain, a counting of the 
heads of the survivors, a word on the illustrious missing, 
and considerable theorizing on the tactics of the winners 
and losers. The ‘Contemporary Review” deserves to 
stand first on the list of papers publishing such articles 
with “ The General Election,” I., by Sir Evelyn Cecil, II., 
by the Right Honourable Ian Macpherson, III., by Dr. Hugh 
Dalton, and IV., by Sir Alfred Hopkinson. “The Empire 
Review,” in the “ Mirror of the Month,” rejoices, above all, 
over the return of Mr. Winston Churchill, and his inclu- 
sion in the Cabinet. In fairness, it must be added that 
“the conductors’ of the Review declare that none of the 
opinions in the “ Mirror of the Month,” although they are 
unsigned, and occupy the usual place of an Editorial, are 
necessarily shared by them. The “ Round Table” has 
“United Kingdom: the Conservative Victory,” balanced by 
“A Conservative Victory in the United States.” The 
“Fortnightly Review” prints ‘The General Election: 
Is Liberalism Dead?’’ by Mr. Harald Spender, “The 
Answer of Demos,” by Sir J. A. R. Marriott, ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Elections,” by Mr. J. D. Whelpley, ‘‘ Democracy and 
Conservatism,” by “ Augur,” and “Mr. MacDonald at the 
Foreign Office,” by Mr. Hugh Spender. The article on the 
Election in the “ Nineteenth Century” is written by Lord 
Raglan, and “The Journeyman,” in the “ Adelphi,” sup- 
ports the paper’s non-political constitution by abusing all 
politicians impartially in “The Herd and the Panic.” 
After the Election, the Soviet Government engages the 
chief attention this month. The “Nineteenth Century” 
follows up the attack of last month with “ The Disgraceful 


Soviet and its Excusers,” three papers, by Mr. W. F. 
Lloyd, Major-General Sir Patrick Hehir, and M. Camille 
Aymard respectively. The “Fortnightly Review” has 
“The Russian Dream of Freedom,’’ by Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd, 
a more temperate, but at the same time a disillusioned, 
production, tracing the forecast of the Revolution in the 
works of the nineteenth-century Russian novelists, and 
drawing upon a book by Mrs. Marguerite Harrison for 
details of present-day life in Moscow. In the “Contem- 
porary Review,” Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., has ‘“ The 
Case for the Russian Treaties,” and Mr. George Glasgow 
discusses “The Zinovieff Pantomime,’ ‘“ Anglo-Russtan 
Relations,” and ‘Emma Goldman in London.” “ Current 
Thought,” a new Indian monthly, published in Madras, 
prints an article by M. Rene Miller on “The Bolshevist 
Front.” 

“Current Thought” contains, as well, a paper on the 
“Cultural Unity of Asia,” by Prof. P. Bose, the first of 
a series on “ Satyagraha in South Africa,” by Mahatma 
Gandhi, and a hitherto unpublished letter of Tolstoy’s on 
the need for a popular exposition of the principal religions 
of the world. 

The “ Adelphi” prints no less than six pages of cuttings 
of the average futility from the evening papers, heads the 
section ‘“‘ What the Papers Say,”- and remarks, “ No com- 
ment is needed.” The natural comment seems to be that 
it is a pity to waste good space in reprinting whole para- 
graphs simply because they are infuriatingly silly, and 
neither better nor worse than those in the same papers 
which will be published to-day or to-morrow. Miss Stella 
Benson’s sketch, ‘‘ Empty Cups,” in the same paper, a little 
leavens the lump of the high, but vague, moral message 
which continues to be the “ Adelphi’s” principal fare. 

Obviously, the outbreak in the summer of short tales 
of the “ cheery” type is the natural result of summer holi- 


days, and train journeys, and the beach, but the reason for 


the second outbreak at Christmas time is more obscure. It 
has, however, again occurred. Good reminiscencing stories, 
the kind that begin with the company’s imploring one par- 
ticular member to oblige with a yarn—a fairly rare thing 
in real life—adorn “ Blackwood’s,” “ Chambers’s,”’ and the 
“Cornhill” magazines. One is whirled from Switzerland— 
“An Alpine Accident,” by Mr. Frank Elliott—to Daulat- 
pur in the Principality of Oudh—‘‘Many Mansions,” by 
Major-General Sir George MacMunn—in the “ Cornhill,” 
and there are also domestic tales by Mr. Orlo Williams 
and Mr. Leslie Keene. “ Blackwood’s” has fishing memo- 
ries by “Bartimeus,” and ‘Two Great Shipwrecks,” by 
Mr. David Hannay. “ Chambers’s Journal’ includes a 
special supplement of five short tales. 

The ‘“ Dial” publishes the first part of “The Down- 
fall of Western Civilization,” by Oswald Spengler, trans- 
lated by Kenneth Burke. “In this book,” he says, “ for 
the first time an attempt is hazarded at determining his- 
tory in advance. . . . Is there a logic of history? Is there, 
beyond everything accidental and unforeseen in particular 
events, something which might be called a metaphysical 
structure of historical humanity; and is that structure 
essentially independent of the popular, intellectual-political 
formations which are readily to be seen on the surface?” 
Mr, James Stephens has three short poems in the same 
paper, and there are three woodcuts by C. E. Burchfield 
and J. J. Lankes. 

“Cap and Gown,” the magazine of the University Col- 
lege of South Wales and Monmouthshire, has a symposium, 
with contributions from Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. Shinwell, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Bernard Shaw. The question 
for discussion was: “... That the payment of Reparations 
by Germany in accordance with the recent Pact of London 
will so affect the industrial prosperity of South Wales that 
students leaving College would be well advised to seek 
employment abroad rather than in Wales...” 

Mr. Shaw writes: “What is needed is that the Uni- 
versity of Wales should establish Chairs of Parasitism in 
its various branches, and discontinue all activities based 
on the assumption that its students are living in a pro- 
ductive and self-supporting country. The attention of its 
divinity students, in particular, should be devoted to the 
justification of Pleasant Ways of Going to the Devil and 
having a good time, until Germany, putting on muscle whilst 
we are putting on fat, turns the tables on us.” 
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**No man has a right to bring up children 
without books to surround them,” 


wrote H. W. Beecher, but he has less right to 
neglect their future. Give your boy a fair start 
in life by means of a good education. 


THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS POLICY 


of 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


enables parents to provide for the cost of the 

finishing years while the boy is young without 

risking the loss of a single penny should the 
child die. 
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Christtans, 
Awake! 


IF yOu would like to send for a 
gift heaps and heaps of comfort and 
joy, send a Buoyant Chair. 
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splendid Scheme—Booklet A.M.3. 


THE 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 
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It is a gift for all winter nights when 
the snow is drifting up the window 
pane ; for all hours of reading and 
reverie ; for the fire-lit and lamp- 
lit hours of life ; for now and for 
always. It will be planted in the 
very soul of him or her to whom you 
give it. AQ fireside blessing, and 
withal so staunch and strong that it 
will be your monument in the life 
of your friend. 
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The drink that our great sailors drank and con- 
tinue to drink today. Made from Devon Apples 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


INDUSTRIAL SHARES—A HANDBOOK ON TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS. 


N improvement in trade has already been 
A reflected in the annual reports issued in the last 
six months by English industrial companies, 
and the shares of the better-known companies in the 
‘* miscellaneous market ’”’ of the Stock Exchange have 
had substantial rises. In taking advantage of the 
upward tendency of this market in the coming year 
there are two courses open to the investor. He can buy 
the shares of the leading companies on the principle that 
it is best to deal where there is a free market, and in the 
reasonable belief that there is room for further improve- 
ment in price in the course of 1925. Or he can try to 
pick up the shares of industrial companies which have 
not yet attracted general attention, and may therefore 
show greater proportional gains if their dividends seem 
likely to be increased. Because we put faith in the 
return of prosperity to England’s international and 
domestic industries during the next few years, and 
‘because we hope to encourage the confidence of the 
investor in the Ordinary shares of industrial companies, 
we shall seek to help in these columns in the selection 
of industrial investments along both the lines we have 
suggested. It is only when the buying of the Ordinary 
stocks of English industrials gives confidence that it 
will be practical to appeal for fresh capital for the expan- 
sion and development of English industries. At the 
present time it is possible by over-caution in the con- 
servation of savings to postpone prosperity. 


The shares of Shanks & Company, sanitary engineers 
and fireclay manufacturers, which have for many years 
been dealt in on the Birmingham and Glasgow 
Exchanges, are now quoted in the Supplementary List 
of the London Stock Exchange. The issued capital is 
£378,570, of which £290,000 is in £1 Ordinary shares 
and the balance in two Preference issues. The 
following table gives details of the profits and dividends 
for the past six years:— 

Dividend on 
Year Net Ordinary 
ended Profit. Shares. 
Dec. 31. £ % 
1918 ... 10,897... 5 
1919 ... 37,083 ... 15 
1920 ... 58,338 ... 12% 
1921 21,040 


Issued Appropriated 
Ordinary to 
Capital. Reserve. 
£ 


90,000 
90,000 
--- 290,000 
5... + 290,000 


7,000 
10,000 
1922 (Loss)14.205 ... — ... 20000 .. — 


1923 ... 20,820 ... 5 290,000 


There is reason to believe that business during the 
current year has been quite good, and the outlook for 
the future, if our readers will think in terms of wash- 
basins, is distinctly encouraging. Favourable factors 
are the development of housing schemes in this country, 
and a satisfactory revival of demand from shipbuilders 
and foreign markets for this company’s products. 
During the current year the works have been trans- 
ferred to new buildings, and the expense of this opera- 
tion must to some extent discount the profits so far 
obtained. There are, however, satisfactory reserves, and 
the financial position of the company is good, so that 
it is not unlikely that the dividend of 5 per cent. paid 
last year will be maintained. The Ordinary shares can 
be bought for about 14s. 6d., and on the basis of last 
year’s dividend yield £6 18s. per cent. For an industrial 
share of a company with a good record and excellent 
prospects, we think the price is rather low. 


A firm of London stockbrokers has issued to its 
clients a useful handbook on trustee investments, with 
suggestions as to how “‘ to discriminate between one 
investment and another in the Trustee list.’’ There are 
about 545 securities authorized by the Trustee Acts 
from which a trustee may choose, but it is necessary to 
remember that a large number of the stocks which seem 
to offer attractive yields are impossible to purchase in 
the open market. For example, the governing 
bodies of charitable and other institutions, who 
are eager buyers of long-dated stocks with a yield 


approaching 5 per cent., and with the maximum 
security, might be unduly elated at seeing in the trustee 
lists Irish Guaranteed Land Stock 2} per cent. yielding 
£4 18s. 3d., or among the waterworks debentures 
Borough of Portsmouth 3 per cent. and East Surrey 
4 per cent. yielding £5 1s. 9d. and 5 per cent. respec- 
tively for ever. Unfortunately, it is impossible to count 
on being able to purchase these stocks. 


As regards security, the stocks authorized by the 
Trustee Acts are not less liable to “ political ”’ risks 
than industrial stocks which are ‘“‘ non-trustee.’’ 
Nationalization of railways may well come before poli- 
tical interference with other industries. British Gov- 
ernment stocks, Bank of England stock, British 
Government guaranteed stocks, borough corporation and 
county council stocks, waterworks and railway deben- 
tures, come first in the conventional order of 
‘* political ’’ security, followed by Colonial loans, rail- 
way guaranteed and preference stocks, and finally, India 
Government stocks. But all these are subject to political 
risks. Who would rule out the possibility, some time or 
other, of a British Government disregarding the accepted 
notions of financial morality and of the rights of stock- 
holders? Is it not clear that, the political factor being 
always present and varying from year to year, the real 
test of security for a trustee is the financial test? The 
finances of the borrower, the date of redemption, the 
sinking fund provisions, the arrangements for the pur- 
chase of the stock in the open market or for drawings, 
are the primary considerations which should guide 
trustees in making their selections. From this point 
of view some Colonial loans would come at the bottom 
of the list, while an India Government stock redeemable 
at an early date, such as the India 5} per cent. stock, 
would come fairly high. Trustees at present seem to 
fear a continual decline in the rate of interest obtainable 
from Government securities, but trade recovery will 
eventually stiffen money-market rates, and it is well to 
remember that a fixed and early date of repayment car- 
ries per se a large measure of economic security and a 
small measure of political risk. 


We strongly endorse the case for a full investi- 
gation of the Trustee Acts. As they stand the 
Trustee Acts protect the trustee against claims rather 
than the trust fund against loss of capital, while the 
Colonial Stock Act simply operates to make borrowing 
easier and less expensive than it should be for Colonial 
Governments. We agree with the handbook before us 
that the Colonial Stock Act should be revised so as to 
make it obligatory on the part of Colonial Governments 
to furnish adequate information as to the financial posi- 
tion of their countries, and to provide, as we suggested 
last week, for adequate sinking funds and for their 
application in annual purchases or drawings. _Ulti- 
mately, the only sound basis of investment of trust funds 
is proper care and adequate knowledge on the part of the 
trustee. He is, in theory and in law, expected to exer- 
cise reasonable care in the performance of his duties, 
but in fact he is largely prevented from buying stocks 
which sound judgment would advise. It is as reasonable 
to purchase the best industrial debentures as it is to 
purchase railway debentures, and an industrial pre- 
ference share which is well secured might with justifi- 
cation be preferred to the Second Preference Stock of a 
Home Railway. Who would deny that the following 
non-trustee securities compare favourably with the 
trustee securities set opposite i— 

Non-Trustee Stocks. Yield. 
Manchester Ship Canal 1st ces 


34% Perp. Mort. Debs. 
Port of London 4% In- 

416 6 
5 4 0 


Trustee. Yield. 
Brit. East Africa 
(Kenya) 6% ... 417 3 
New South Wales 
4% (1942-62) ... 411 0 
L. & N.E. Rly. 
2nd Preference 5 1 3 


8. R. C. 


scribed... ae sid 
Shell ’? Cumulative lst 
Preference as coal 





